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A TRIBUTE AND A THOUGHT 


The drums have sounded, the trumpets have blared, and 
Old Father Time has slunk into the already darkening 
shadows of the past to make way for a more youthful, and 
probably more ambitious, successor. 


The year 1937 will soon be forgotten, but the achieve- 
ments which it witnessed in the cause of wildlife will not 
be forgotten—they will live on through the ages, a lasting 
tribute to the toil and self-sacrifice of those who made 
them possible. 


Too little do we sing the praises of these volunteer 
guardians of the wild, though great are the manifestations 
of their handiwork. 


If we knew the sum total of the things they have done 
to better hunting, and fishing, in the last twelve months 
we would be amazed. 

It is unfortunate that a modest aversion to self-praise 
has kept them from recording and flaunting their accom- 
plishments in the faces of all men. True, we receive from 
time to time detailed reports of activities from some or- 
ganizations — documents which we value highly — docu- 
ments not of conceited exploitation, but of practical and 
constructive application. Why so few of these valuable 
testimonies of a work well done? 

Why, in a state containing over 900 active sportsmen’s 
associations, with a strong State Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, and with dozens of other allied organizations all in- 
terested in the same things, should there not be some more 
fitting methods, other than the pages of this magazine, and 
the Pennsylvania Angler, to acknowledge the efforts of 
these deserving groups and individuals? 

During the week of March 20 the whole country will 
celebrate the progress made in wildlife restoration by the 
institution of a National “Wildlife Week,” which will be 
an annual event hereafter. 

This great movement, sponsored nationally by the Gen- 
eral Wildlife Federation, will take many forms, and should 
materially advance the wildlife restoration program. Local 
directors appointed for the purpose, will suggest the lines 
along which the meetings and other activities should be 
planned. 

When the movement was first discussed at the St. Louis 
wildlife conference Colin McF. Reed was delegated to 
“head up” activities in Pennsylvania, but upon finding 
himself unable to devote the necessary time, he passed the 
“chairmanship” to Dr. Arthur W. Henn, of the Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh. Dr. Henn has been prominent in 
the Izaak Walton League, and other conservation organi- 
zation affairs for many years and is ably fitted for the task, 


but he needs the active cooperation of every outdoorsman 
in the Commonwealth. 


Dr. Henn did not let any grass grow under his feet and 
in cooperation with the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
man’s Clubs has already contacted all individual units of 
that group asking them to defer any previously contem- 
plated dinners or sports events until “Wildlife Week” in | 
order that these celebrations would all take place through- 
out the state at the same time. In addition he has contacted 
outstanding sportsmen in the various counties asking them 
to accept the position of Chairmen for National Wildlife 
Restoration Week in their respective communities. As of 
this writing (January 4) favorable replies have been re- 
ceived from all but 19 counties—a splendid indication of 
the enthusiasm with which the program is being received. 
By the first of February Dr. Henn expects to have had 
acceptances from all chosen county leaders, the names and 
addresses of whom will be published in the March issue 
of the GAME NEWS which will be off press by Feb- 
ruary 15. 


In the meantime however, the list will also have been 
made public through the various channels of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsman’s Clubs and other mediums 
which Dr. Henn is using to bring this great movement 
before the people of Pennsylvania. Incidentally it is plan- 
ning also to influence such organizations as the Boy Scouts, 
the 4-H Clubs, Garden Clubs, the Audubon Societies, the 
State Grange and other farm organizations to join in this 
united demonstration. . 


Large rallies, meetings, and sports events will no doubt 
be suggested as mediums by which local groups may help 
make the celebration a worthy one, and lay plans for the 
future. Plan now to do your share to make Conservation 
Week a rousing success throughout Pennsylvania. 


And with the consummation of this first simultaneous 
nationwide tribute to the cause of wildlife, why should not 
some method be evolved, preferably through the State 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, whereby a basic year 
round program of wildlife restoration will be established 
for all sportsmen’s associations and allied groups, wherein 
some coveted reward would be the incentive for increased 
activity among all the competing groups. 


This is just a thought, but if it finds the proper soil it 
may grow into a very definite reality. 

If it would accomplish nothing more than the proper 
recording and just public acknowledgement of those or- 
ganizations and individuals who are really doing things, 
year in and year out, to help the Game and Fish Commis- 
sions and their staffs to perpetuate the natural heritage 
that is theirs, it would have accomplished enough. 
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P,P 
Fart ayment 


By Robert F. Keagle 


With hunting season over and guns all put away 
No sportsman needs to feel his work is done; 

It was very fine in season to enjoy the quest for game 
But now the time for payment has begun. 

For hunger stalks the out-of-doors and desolation rules 
Where lately plenty reigned with lavish hand 

So a task confronts the sportsman, a challenge to each one, 


That should the heart of every man expand. 


The rabbit and the ringneck the ruffed-grouse and the quail, 
That escaped the hunter's gun, needs help from you; 

The doe-deer in the thickets weakened by the cold 
Needs food if she can hope to winter thru. 

Go out to these enhungered ones and ease their suffering 
And thus a real appreciation show, 

Then reap the satisfaction that will be justly yours 


For having paid a part of what you owe. 
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A GAME RESTORATION PROJECT 


F particular interest to sportsmen, especially the large number 

in the southeastern section of Pennsylvania, is the acquisition 
from the Department of Military Affairs of a large part of the 
Mt. Gretna Military Reservation in Lebanon County. This acqui- 
sition is an important forward step in the Commission’s ambition 
to secure State Game Lands in the more populous sections of the 
Commonwealth where the hunting pressure is greatest. The reser- 
vation is strategically located and easily accessible by good roads. 
It is only 82 miles from Philadelphia, 24 miles from Harrisburg, 
19 miles from Lancaster, and but 8 miles from Lebanon. 


The Commission is particularly fortunate in being able to secure 
so large and compact an area with a minimum of effort and ex- 
pense, and in so short a period of time. Military Authorities had 
acquired approximately 3,100 acres, made up of about twenty-five 
purchases, during the years from 1915 to 1925. 

Lacking certain of the adjuncts necessary for a present day 
military training ground, a much larger and better area was pur- 
chased at Indiantown Gap in Dauphin and Lebanon Counties. 
Then, by Act of the Legislature in 1937, the Department of Mili- 
tary Affairs was authorized to dispose of the Mt. Gretna Reserva- 


tion and the Game Commission immediately signified its- interest 
in acquiring all or a major portion of the area for State Game 
Lands. Negotiations with the Department of Military Affairs cul- 
minated successfully, and the Governor indicated his interest in 
wildlife affairs by approving the sale of about 2100 of the 3100 
acres to the Commission. 

It is expected that most of the remaining portion will be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Welfare upon which to construct 
“Pennsylvania’s Alcatraz,” a penitentiary of the very latest design. 


The Mt. Gretna Military Reservation is well known throughout 
the Commonwealth. Thousands of National Guardsmen from all 
counties, many of them hunters, have undergone intensive military 
training there over a long period of years. The area is likewise well 
known by thousands of persons frequenting the nearby Mt. Gretna 
Camp Meeting and the Pennsylvania Chautauqua grounds long 
famous as a summer resort. 

More than 700 acres of the approximately 2100 which the Game 
Commission is securing had previously been farmed and are well 
adapted to farm-game species. About 1,400 acres are wooded and 

(Continued on page 31) 
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RUFFED GROUSE MANAGEMENT 


By RALPH T. KING—University of Minnesota* 


Reprinted from Journal of Forestry 


The ruffed grouse is the most important upland game bird 
of the forested areas of the northern and eastern United 
States. Its numbers can be increased through reduction of 
mortality on existent ranges and through the creation of 
additional satisfactory ranges. Management measures for 
the accomplishment of these purposes are indicated by re- 
searches carried on for the past seven years. Certain of 
these measures are described in the following paper. They 
illustrate the necessity of keeping both the requirements 
and the habits of the wildlife species in mind, and the fact 
that good wildlife management is not contrary to 
good forest management. 


HIS discussion includes a consideration of only those research 
results which are immediately and directly applicable to the 
problem of producing more ruffed grouse. The investigations on 
which these recommendations are based were carried on in North 
Central Minnesota for the past seven years, and the recommenda- 
tions are intended to apply to conditions prevailing in that region. 
Greater productivity of ruffed grouse can be accomplished by 
two methods; (1) greater survival on present grouse ranges, and 
(2) creation of more grouse range. Both methods should be used. 
They are essentially the same inasmuch as both involve reducing 
environmental resistance. On occupied range this means greater 
survival; on unoccupied range it means removing the barrier to 
occupancy. On either type of range it must be accomplished 
through environmental controls, that is, through manipulations of 
certain of the environmental constituents. 

The problem of productivity in the case of ruffed grouse is 
complicated by the fact that a cyclic species is dealt with. Super- 
imposed upon the normal and regular losses—the usual annual 
oscillations—there is the additional difficulty of periodic and, at 
present uncontrollable, large losses which, at approximately ten- 
year intervals, wipe out about ninety per cent of the entire stock. 

These definitely proven cyclic decimations mean that we can 
have ruffed grouse shooting only so many years out of every ten. 
We may as well face the facts—we must make up our minds that 
we must forego shooting during certain years. Closed terms are 
necessary if we are to maintain a sufficient breeding reserve, and 
paradoxical as it may sound, they are absolutely essential if we 
are to have the largest number of open years with good grouse 
shooting during any ten-year period. 

This, then, leaves three major questions in ruffed grouse man- 
agement. These are: 

1. How can we determine in advance which years should be 
open for ruffed grouse shooting? 

2. How can we provide for the greatest number of such open 
years in every ten-year period? 

3. How can we provide the greatest amount of grouse shooting 
during each of these open years? 

Many of the recommendations included in the answers to these 
three questions are based on the accumulated knowledge of cyclic 
behavior. Much of the knowledge relating to cycles is recent and 
as yet unpublished. 

The question of determining in advance which years should be 
open for grouse shooting can be answered with certainty. An 
accurate and practicable census method has been devised which 
makes it possible for anyone with a knowledge of grouse range 
and grouse habits to determine within a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy the total population of ruffed grouse on areas of any size. 
This method can be used ten months out of the year in any type 
of ruffed grouse country and under most weather conditions. An 
experienced man can census from 1,000 to 1,500 acres per day. 
Population figures obtained by careful censusing through the 
use of this, or some other reliable, method provides the only 
sound basis for determining which years should be open for 
shooting. Furthermore, continued use of a reliable census 
method on representative sample areas will enable one to de- 
tect the first signs of approaching decimation. The evidence 
of an impending crash is present and recognizable far enough in 





*Now Director, Roosevelt Wildlife Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 


advance to allow for their use in deciding the matter of open 
seasons, bag limits, open territories, and similar game adminis- 
tration problems which should be and must be decided according 
to prevailing conditions if we are to have anything deserving of 
the name of management. 

On Minnesota areas we were able, through the use of censuses, 
to demonstrate losses due to current decimation as early as May, 
These losses were not demonstrable by any other method until 
much later in the year; in most instances not until after the usual 
dates of the grouse hunting season. 

The provision of the greatest number of open years in every 
ten-year period is almost wholly a matter of building up and 
maintaining the maximum breeding population. According to the 
results obtained in Minnesota during the past seven years the 
maximum breeding population of ruffed grouse is one bird per 
four acres. We have not found in any year or on any area an 
April population in excess of this figure. On our control area, where 
no shooting is permitted, this was the April figure for three con- 
secutive years in spite of great differences in the October popula- 
tions of the preceding years. These differences are shown in 
Table 1. 

The area on which these figures were obtained consisted of 1,800 
acres of good grouse range. Similar areas have shown approxi- 
mately the same figures for over-wintering populations, while 
poorer areas have consistently shown April densities of less than 
one bird per four acres. 

If even the best grouse range can not overwinter grouse popula- 
tions in excess of one bird per four acres we must then accept this 
figure as a measure of the maximum breeding population. The 
reason for this upper limit of population is still to be determined. 
Various possible explanations come to mind; none of them has 
been proven. Two of the likeliest are the species’ intolerance of 
greater crowding or the exercise of individual territorial rights. 


Table 1 


The October and April Grouse Population on 1,800 Acres of 
Grouse Range in Northern Minnesota 








October Acres April Acres 
Year population per bird population __ per bird 
_ ee 525 3.4 
ee 750 2.4 443 4.1 
ER ee 995 1.8 455 4.0 


a 452 4.0 








Whatever the explanation, there is apparently a very definite 
upper limit, and this limit is the first of the factors that operate 
to determine the size of the fall population. If, however, the April 
population is less than one bird per four acres it is sufficient proof 
that the range is lacking in some important essential. The first 
essential, of course, is an October population in excess of the 
desired April population. It must be in excess in order to allow 
for winter losses. We have found these winter losses on properly 
stocked and understocked ranges, normally to be approximately 
seventeen per cent. It is perhaps safer to figure on a twenty per 
cent loss. This means that the population present on the range at 
the beginning of the winter will be reduced by one-fifth before 
April and proper allowance for this reduction must be made. 

If winter losses exceed twenty per cent of the fall populations 
the fault lies in the environment and must be sought for and cor- 
rected there.-This fault is very apt to be a deficiency in cover. The 
kinds of cover necessary will be referred to later. One other re- 
quirement must be provided on any range where the object is to 
build up and maintain the maximum breeding population, that is 
practically perfect interspersion. The species’ saturation point can 
not be exceeded for the whole range, neither can it be exceeded 
for any part of the range except very temporarily. It is obvious, 
then, that each unit of the range as determined by this species’ 
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saturation point—four acres in this case—must produce its pro- 
portion of the total range population. There can be no permanent 
crowding of birds into concentrations in excess of this saturation 
point; therefore, there can be no blanks in the sense of areas 
lacking in any single grouse essential if it is intended that the 
range shall maintain its maximum population. 


The maximum breeding population is the species’ saturation 
point and is the largest possible overwintering population. To 
obtain it it is necessary to provide: 

1. A fall population twenty per cent larger than the largest 
possible overwintering population. 

2. A grouse range containing all of the winter requirements 
for ruffed grouse. 

3. A degree of interspersion that will allow each unit of the 
range to produce and support its proportion of the total maxi- 
mum population. 

Providing the greatest amount of grouse shooting during each 
of the open years is wholly a matter of productivity (granting the 
maximum breeding population). There are a number of factors 
that reduce productivity and all of them together are responsible 
for quite large losses. 

The greatest single loss is juvenile mortality. This is an annual 
loss—separate from and in addition to the periodic cyclic losses. 
It is normally at least 75 per cent, some years even larger. The 
causes are numerous, but so far all of these causes can be included 
under eight general headings. The first of these juvenile losses in 
point of time is nest destruction. For purposes of this discussion 
nest abandonment due either to desertion or death of the hen is 
included under nest destruction. We know of only two instances 
where incubating hens have been killed by accidents or predators. 
We know of only one instance where a hen has deserted her nest, 
and this in spite of the fact that well over one hundred nests have 
been found before the clutches were completed and visited every 
day from the time of finding until they hatched. All in all the 
several hundred nests for which we have records show nest de- 
struction from all causes to be slightly less than three per cent. 
Although we could not positively identify the predator responsible 
for each of these nest losses we do know that one was the work 
of a wild-ranging house cat, another was the result of red squirrel 
activity, and a third was the work of a woodchuck. 

A second type of nesting loss is due to the disappearance of one 
or a few eggs from the nest without destruction of the entire 
clutch. Such losses have occurred in approximately 30 per cent of 
the nests under observation but they did not average two eggs 
per nest and accounted for slightly less than five per cent of all 
the eggs under observation. Both red squirrels and chipmunks have 
been observed to take eggs from grouse nests during the absence 
of the hen. We have no reason to believe that either species delib- 
erately searches for nests or possesses any particular ability to 
locate them. It seems in each instance that they happen onto the 
nest wholly by accident. Chipmunks have never been observed to 


break or attempt to break the eggs. They simply remove one or . 


more of the eggs by rolling them up out of the nest, play with 
them for a time, much as a kitten plays with a ball, and then they 
invariably hide them under moss, leaves, bits of wood, or any other 
object under which they are able to push them. On several occa- 
sions complete clutches of eggs have been recovered from such 
hiding places, replaced in the nest, and successfully hatched.” 

Red squirrels have been observed to remove an egg, carry it 
away a few yards, break it, and if it does not contain a chick well 
advanced in incubation, discard it and go on about their business, 
paying no further attention to the nest. If, however, the egg con- 
tains a fully formed chick it is eaten and other eggs are removed 
and their contents eaten until all the eggs are gone or until the 
squirrel’s appetite is satisfied. It seems quite probable that most of 
the losses involving one or two eggs from a clutch are to be 
accounted for by this sampling habit of red squirrels. 

The very large losses of chicks in the first 30 days after hatching 
are not yet explained satisfactorily. It has been almost impossible 
to find the dead young birds. The few that have been found in 
condition for examination have been submitted to bacteriologists 
and parasitologists. So far they have not been able to determine 
the presence of any disease that would account for this very high 
juvenile death rate. The presence of several species of parasites, 
both internal and external, has been demonstrated in very young 
birds but there is as yet no proof that these parasites are respon- 
sible for any appreciable share of the losses. 


Accidents are responsible for a part of this juvenile mortality 


but such losses are usually not important except on areas that are 
much traveled. The hen with her young is attracted to openings 
because a number of things that enter largely into their daily life 
either occur only in connection with such openings or are found 
more abundantly in such locations, for example: dry mineral soil 
for dusting, gravel, succulent vegetation, and abundant insect pop- 
ulations. Roadsides offer all of these attractions, and if roads are 
numerous and frequently traveled, especially by automobiles, a 
considerable loss of young birds will result. 


All of these things that attract the birds to roadways can be 
provided in other locations. Small openings can be made in heavily 
wooded areas without sacrificing valuable timber. These openings 
need not be wider than twice the height of the bordering trees. 
The increased herbaceous growth which naturally occurs in open 
areas will provide a greater quantity of succulent vegetation and 
an increased insect population. If occasional small mounds of min- 
eral soil are thrown up in the borders of these openings they will 
provide dusting scrapes and a source of gravel. If the slashings 
resulting from the clearing operations are piled and burned at the 
edges of the clearing they will provide most desirable dusting 
scrapes. Burning out in the opening should be avoided; the remain- 
ing ash pile is too deficient in cover. In this connection it is well 
to keep in mind the value of woodchucks, the earth thrown out at 
the mouths of their burrows furnishes one of the best sources of 
gravel available to ruffed grouse and usually in locations where 
there is little danger of accidents befalling the birds as they make 
use of it. Both artificial and natural openings can usually be fur- 
ther improved by seeding them with either alsike or white clover. 
Removal of the brush and sod or duff is necessary. The resulting 
growth provides an abundance of succulent foliage and is valuable 
is other respects. These additional values will be discussed in 
connection with summer range. 


Losses of young birds due to predation are insignificant in so 
far as we have been able to determine. It has been suggested by 
some that the creation of openings attractive to young birds would 
result in increased losses from predators. We have not found this 
to be the case. It is true, of course, that cover is essential to pro- 
vide protection, but such cover need not be ten to twenty feet 
above the ground. In practically any opening attractive to grouse 
there will be a fairly rank growth of ground cover plants, in our 
region it is bracken fern. By the time the eggs are hatched this 
cover is well up and open and provides a fairly continuous canopy 
some 15 to 30 inches above the ground. This type of cover seems 
to be even more efficient than that provided by plants forming 
higher canopies. 

A number of very young birds die each year as a result of 
falling into depressions from which they can not escape. During 
the first few days of their life any depression with vertical walls 
and more than two or three inches deep in a veritable death trap, . 
and if it contains an inch or more of water, as most of them do at 
that time, it need be neither so deep nor so steep to be equally 
deadly. Devoted to her young as the mother grouse is, she has 
not yet learned how to rescue them from these all too common 
pitfalls. Losses from this cause I believe to be the second largest 
of all the losses befalling ruffed grouse. At first glance it seems 
as though nothing could be done about it. Actually, however, this 
extremely pessimistic view is not wholly justified. The provision 
of openings as suggested earlier in this paper will provide more 
desirable nesting sites and it has been our experience that grouse 
respond quickly to such improvements in their environment. If 
improved nesting range is available on relatively undisturbed up- 
land areas fewer birds will be compelled to locate their nests in 
muskegs and swamps. It is in these last mentioned locations that 
depressions are most numerous and during the period immediately 
after hatching these depressions usually contain ice-cold water. 
The old grouse very soon leads her brood into these same loca- 
tions in order to escape the midday heat of summer but by that 
time they are large enough and strong enough either to avoid 
these pitfalls or to escape from them in case they do fall in. This 
type of loss is limited to a period of a very few days in the early 
life of the birds. 


Probably the greatest loss of young birds is due to a condition 
existing before they are hatched. We can offer no proof that this 
is the case but we have good reason to believe that it is. It goes 
back to that period in the life of the hen when the eggs from 
which the young are to be hatched are forming in her body. Each 
chick must undergo 24 days of development within the egg and 
emerge strong and vigorous if he is to leave the nest within a few 
minutes after hatching and keep up with his brothers and sisters 
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as they range the woods with the mother; and each chick must 
do this if he is to survive. Certainly strong and vigorous chicks 
can not be hatched from eggs lacking in either quantity or quality 
of food. All of this food necessary for a clutch of from 10-15 eggs 
must be provided from the tissues of the mother during a period 
of year when food is reduced to a minimum both as to quantity 
and variety. 


We do not know which foods are most desirable or most neces- 
sary at this time of year but we do know that only a few kinds 
are available. The bird’s weight curve shows a rapid drop during 
this period. This loss in weight is no doubt due in part to the in- 
creased activity incident t mating but a large share of it is per- 
haps equally well accounted for by the poorer quality and reduced 
quantity of food. At this time when food conditions are at their 
worst for the entire twelve-month period, and immediately follow- 
ing the long rigorous period of winter the birds are called upon 
to meet the greatest physical drain of the year, that is, mating 
and reproduction. Reasoning by analogy with domestic animals 
it seems logical to assume that such extreme conditions must of 
necessity result in reduced vitality of the subsequent broods. It is 
therefore highly probable that any improvement in food condi- 
tions during late winter and early spring will result in lessened 
juvenile mortality and a consequent increase in the survival rate. 


“+ The kinds of foods most apt to prove valuable in this connection 
are evergreens providing acceptable leafy foods such as clovers and 
strawberry, and fruit producing species which retain their fruits 
over winter and do not grow to a height that exposes these fruits 
above the snow. The leafy evergreens should occur in connection 
with openings where they will be available earliest when the snow 
begins to melt. If planted, they should, whenever possible, be lo- 
cated on south-facing slopes. The fruiting species will be most 
valuable in this connection if their fruits are less palatable than 
those of the other species present in the region. This will tend to 
discourage their use in the fall and early winter when there is 
usually an abundance of other foods available. They should also 
be low-growing, preferably with their fruits above the surface of 
the ground but not so high as to carry them above the snow 
line, that is, actually buried in the snow, not under it. This makes 
it difficult for the nonhibernating, surface feeding mammals to 
get at them and makes them unavailable to winter birds until the 
snows are melting, the period when they most need such addi- 
tional food. The two species we have found most desirable in 
these respects are bear-berry (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi) and Jap- 
anese barberry (Berberis japonica). Both wild grape and Virginia 
creeper will help to meet these needs if it is so arranged that they 
trail over the looped branches of down trees or over flattened 
brush heaps where they will be covered with snow. 


Artificial winter feeding, in so far as ruffed grouse are concerned, 
is impractical and uneconomical. On the great bulk of our grouse 
range it is absolutely impossible because of inaccessibility. 

The importance of even a slight reduction in the mortality rate 
should be apparent to anyone who has any knowledge of wild 
animal population behavior. Fortunately for our management ef- 
forts the smallest reduction in the case of the majority of species 
results in a disproportionately large increase in the survival rate. 
If this lessening of the mortality rate can be accomplished during 
the juvenile pefiod it automatically results in increased productiv- 
ity in the form of additional allowable hunting take. This point 
is demonstrated in the following illustration: assuming that the 
sex ratio is fifty-fifty and that each newly hatched brood consists 
of ten young (neither of these assumptions is absolutely correct 
but they approximate the truth close enough for purpose of illus- 
tration), if all of these young survived each family, which orig- 
inally included only two birds, would at the end of the first year 
include twelve birds, a 600 per cent increase. Of course they do 
not all survive, and no one believes that it will ever be possible 
to bring about 100 per cent survival. The question is: How many 
do survive? In a grouse population where no increase is occurring 
none of them survives. If the numbers of grouse remain the same 
year after year, then there can not be more than two birds of each 
family surviving each year. If more than that number survived 
there would be an increase. Under these conditions ten grouse 
equal 100 per cent of the mortality in each family; then one grouse 


equals ten percent of the total mortality. If the mortality rate 
could be reduced as much as ten per cent, leaving three grouse 
alive at the end of the year, instead of two, there would be a 50 per 
cent increase in survival and a doubled grouse population in two 
years. 


Any reduction in juvenile mortality will pay large returns in 
the form of increased productivity, particularly in the form of 
increased shootable surpluses. If our wildlife conservation efforts 
are to be productive of the greatest amount of good they might 
well begin to give some consideration to the next year’s brood 
of young in the year previous to their hatching, instead of devoting 
all their energies to the saving of the last year’s brood in the 
year following their appearance. It is not unlikely that a great part 
of our conservation work has been directed toward the saving 
of birds already dead for several months. 


Cover is just as essential as food, and several different kinds are 
necessary on a successful grouse range. The more important types 
are: drumming cover, nesting cover, brooding cover, molting cover, 
and winter cover. In most cases the cover pattern is more impor- 
tant than the plant species involved. Cover areas need not be ex- 
tensive, and the more effective the plant growth is as cover the 
more important it is to see that these areas are broken up and in- 
terspersed with open areas; otherwise there will be little or no 
food produced at the ground surface, and food in this location is 
essential to the young birds and highly important to the old ones. 
Effective cover existing over too large an area will defeat its 
own purposes. 


Drumming cover, containing one or more logs, particularly must 
be widely dispersed over the range. Each male grouse selects his 
own area and territory over which he exercises complete control; 
no other male is permitted on that territory. If drumming cover is 
concentrated in a few places with large blank areas intervening 
the excess of such cover in any drumming territory will not pro- 
vide for additional grouse in that territory and the blank spaces 
will provide either very poor and very dangerous drumming 
grounds or they will not be utilized at all. In either case produc- 
tivity is lessened. 

The importance of properly distributed nesting cover in the 
right locations was mentioned in connection with juvenile mor- 
tality. One further point to be remembered in connection with 
nesting cover is the importance of openings. Nests are almost in- 
variably located in the edges of openings, perhaps because of the 
increased number of insects available to the young in these open- 
ings. At any rate such openings do increase the quantity and the 
variety of foods available and the more abundant they are the less 
the danger of nest concentrations. In regions where openings con- 
sist almost wholly of roads, trails, and paths most of the nests 
will be located along the sides of these openings and thus exposed 
to increased danger: first, because of concentration, second, be- 
cause many nest-destroying species use these same roads and 
trails, and third, because of accidents to the young. 

Ideal brooding cover is a low, dense canopy adjoining openings 
containing a variety of plant and insect life. The plants must be 
low-growing (ground cover) if they are to be available to the 
young, and the greater the variety of plants the greater the num- 
ber and kinds of insects and plant materials present. Although 
such cover is utilized for only a short period it is nevertheless 
highly important that it be available during that period. It is 
during that same short period that we lose approximately 75 per 
cent of our annual increase each year. 

Molting cover should be dense and difficult of penetration. This 
is where the birds retire nightly and during much of the day from 
mid-July to September. It must offer protection from summer heat 
as well as from enemies. During this period the young are still 
making a rapid growth and both they and the adults are growing 
their new plumage. There is an increased physical drain at this 
time as well as increased danger because of reduced abilities, 
especially the ability to fly. Rank growths in moist areas are most 
attractive and apparently most effective at this time; these may be 
dense cedar, spruce, or balsam thickets bordering swamps, dense 
alder fringes on lake or stream shores, particularly if they are 
covered with a matted growth of vining plants, or tangles of rasp- 
berry, blackberry, gooseberry, or currants in moister locations. If 
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such areas do not provide surface water in some form provision 
should be made for the growth of berry-producing plants. 

Winter cover for ruffed grouse must provide protection from 
extreme weather conditions and roosting places safe from pred- 
ators. In the northern part of their range, snow ordinarily meets 
both of these requirements. Where snow occurs to a.depth of 
twelve inches or more and is not crusted the birds deliberately 
dive into it; they not only roost under the snow at night, but we 
have found that they spend a great part of each day under its pro- 
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Fig. 1.—Ruffed grouse population over a ten-year period on a 
2.60 acre area. The values for 1927-29 are calculated. The lower 
double horizontal line represents the maximum overwintering pop- 
ulation, which is the maximum spring breeding population obtain- 
able. The upper double horizontal line represents the maximum late 
fall population necessary to allow for overwintering losses and to 
provide the maximum spring population. 


tection when temperatures are near or below zero. On our grouse 
ranges there is always a sufficient depth of snow to provide ex- 
cellent protection, and it is usually not crusted to the extent that 
the birds cannot utilize it. There are, however, years in which a 
sufficient depth of snow has not fallen by the time the deciduous 
trees have lost their leaves; under these conditions the birds are 
exposed to the effects of low temperatures and bad storms, and 
to the attacks of predators—mammalian if they roost on the 
ground, avian if they roost in the trees. Furthermore we occasion- 
ally have severe ice storms during the winter which put a crust 
on the snow that no bird can break through. This condition also 
forces them to roost in trees. At such times when snow protection 
is not available the next best protection is provided by clumps or 
fringes of balsam, spruce, or cedar. Pines do not furnish good 
winter cover except as young dense stands. At about 15 years 
of age they outgrow their usefulness in this respect. 

If snow could be depended upon each winter all winter long, 
there would be no need to worry about coniferous cover. Unfor- 
tunately it can not be depended upon for the reasons just men- 
tioned. It is, therefore, essential that coniferous cover be provided, 
even though. this cover is necessary only once in every several 
years. Much of wildlife management is in the nature of insurance 
against future probable contingencies. A two-day ice storm once 
in five years can do away with all of the increase built up during 
that period unless the management measures have taken account 
of and provided for the ice storm. 

The water requirements of ruffed grouse usually offer no prob- 
lem during most of the year. For several months out of the year 
snow provides all of their needs in this connection. For a period 


of several weeks after the snows begin melting the temporary 
snow pools furnish readily available water widely distributed. By 
the time the snow pools are gone young and succulent vegetation 
is available everywhere; there may also be dew. Before the leafy 
materials have grown beyond the stage where they supply suffi- 
cient moisture, the first juicy fruits and berries, and insects are 
present in numbers. This condition prevails until late in the sum- 
mer. There is, however, a short period, usually only three or four 
weeks long, late in the summer and early in the fall when the 
problem of moisture to meet their needs becomes acute. There is 
usually at this time neither dew nor frost, it is too early for snow, 
most leafy materials have lost their succulence, and the juicier 
fruits and berries have largely disappeared. It is during this same 
period that the birds begin eating buds and there is evidence to 
indicate that this activity greatly increased their need for moisture. 
Birds near ponds, lakes, and streams can readily supply this need, 
but those birds farther removed from these surface waters are 
dependent upon some other source of supply. The best natural 
source of supply is some evergreen ground cover species such as 
clover or strawberry. These species grow well in openings where 
some mineral soil is exposed. They are frequently found along 
wood roads and everyone familiar with ruffed grouse knows that 
these birds are also found in these roads in large numbers for a 
period of a few weeks during the fall. The usual explanation is 
that they are out there for gravel, actually they are there for the 
moisture to be obtained from the clover and strawberry leaves. 
Their gravel requirements are no greater at this season than any 
other. A better distribution of these plant species over the range, 
that is, increased interspersion, will result in more productive acres, 
and will reduce to a considerable extent these concentrations on 
roads and thereby eliminate some losses from poaching, preda- 
tion, and accidents. 


The importance of interspersion was pointed out earlier in this 
paper. A number of ruffed grouse requirements have been men- 
tioned. Each of these requirements is an essential on any northern 
grouse range. No block of grouse range can support its maximum 
overwintering population unless these various essentials are so 
interspersed over the entire range as to enable each unit of the 
range to support its proportion of that total maximum population. 
This maximum overwintering population is the maximum breeding 
population. 

The allowable shootable population is the excess over the maxi- 
mum breeding population plus 20 per cent. The accompanying 
chart illustrates this for an area of 2,560 acres. If this entire area 
consists of good grouse range its maximum breeding population 
is 640 birds. In order to have 640 birds present in April it is neces- 
sary to start into the winter with 25 per cent more than that 
number, that is, 800 birds. Any birds in excess of 800 in October 
are allowable shootable take. In order to have the largest possible 
shootable take it is necessary to have, first, the largest possible 
breeding population and second, the smallest possible loss between 
the hatching season and the shooting season. 

The largest possible breeding population is 640 birds. During 
normal years this population will provide approximately 300 mated 
pairs, and these will average ten young each, an increase of 3,000 
birds. Normally these young will be reduced by 75 per cent before 
October, that is to 750, and the adults by ten per cent in the same 
period, that is to 576. This will leave an October population of 
1,326. In order to allow for 800 to start into the winter only 526 
can be taken. If any method or combination of methods could suc- 
ceed in reducing the juvenile death rate by so much as 13 per cent 
we could bring through to fall one additional bird in each family 
group and thus increase the allowable shootable take from 526 to 
826 which is an increase in productivity of 57 per cent. 


It is well to point out in this connection that this so-called 
allowable shootable take is actually surplus population; it is made 
up entirely of birds that can not survive the winter. Shooting 
limited to this part of the population can in no wise affect the 
continued existence of the species, and it is only when shooting is 
limited to these surpluses that it can properly be included under 
the term conservation. No species can be rightly included on the 
game list unless we know enough about that species to enable it 


(Continued on page 29) 
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A Camp of Archery Hunters with Deer Hung Up. Malheur National Forest—Oregon 


VERYONE in Pennsylvania is familiar 

with the term archery—the art of shoot- 
ing with bow and arrow, either from the 
legendary stories of Robin Hood and his 
merrie men, or from the thrilling accounts 
of the prowess of the American Indian with 
bow and arrow in hunting and in warfare, or 
from the early historic accounts of such bat- 
tles as Poitiers, Crecy and Agincourt in the 
13th and 14th century. 

This art, either as a means of offense in 
war or as subsistence and amusement in time 
of peace, may be traced in the history of 
almost every nation. The Sagitarii, or archers, 
were an important class of troops with the 
ancients. The bow is mentioned in Scripture 
as having been used in patriarchal times. 
Assyrian sculpture and Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics testify to its use among these peoples, 
and the Thracians, Cretans and Parthians 
were held in high esteem as archers. Homer 
frequently mentions the bows. Asia, however, 
and not Europe, was the home of the bow 
and arrow and almost all Oriental nations 
have excelled in their use. 








Photo by Henry Clepper 


Light weight bow of osage orange suitable 
for small game. 





The were famous One of 
the most famous heroes in Swiss legend was 
William Tell, who was very skillful with the 
bow. The story goes that the Austrian gov- 
ernor, Gessler, set his hat on a pole in the 
market place of Altdorf and ordered that no 
villager pass by without baring his head and 
bowing respectfully. Tell, a famous hunter 
and bowman, refused to obey the order. 
Gessler arrested Tell and condemned him to 
shoot an apple from the head of his own son, 
stationed many yards distant. Tell accom- 
plished this feat with bow and arrow, and as 
he was about to turn away, he confessed that 
he kept a second arrow in reserve for Gess- 
ler which he intended to use if he had killed 
his son. 


Swiss archers. 


The figure of the bow has been nearly the 
same in all countries. The ancient Grecian 
bow was somewhat in the form of the letter 
E. The Scythian bow was nearly semicircu- 
lar. The long bow was the favorite national 
weapon in England. The famous battles of 
Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt were won by 
this weapon. It was made of yew, ash or 
other elastic wood, of the height of the 
archer, or about six feet long, the arrow 
being usually half the length of the bow. It 
was for more than a thousand years the only 
projectile weapon for hunting and for war- 
fare. The arbalist, or cross bow, was a popu- 
lar weapon with the Italians and was intro- 
duced into England in the 13th Century but 
never was so popular or as effective in tak 
ing game as the long bow. 

The use of the bow and arrows declined 
with the progress of time, which introduced 
weapons more to be depended on and not 
so easily exhausted as a bundle of arrows. 

For hunting, however, there has been an 
increasing renewal of interest in archery dur- 
ing the past few years. This may be due in 
part to the ease with which game can be 
bagged by the modern efficient firearms. To 
one who enjoys the sport more than the 
results obtained in terms of meat pounds, 
hunting with bow and arrow offers one of 
the most pleasant forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion. 

In most of the states where there is large 
game hunting there were no doubt at least a 
few archery enthusiasts among the army of 





nimrods who took to the woods during the 
past hunting season. The sport of archery 
has become so popular that some states, such 
as Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania have hunting grounds set aside 
especially for the use of archers. 

Archery fans throughout the state en- 
thusiastically acclaimed the recent action of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission in set- 
ting aside two 1,000 acre archery preserves 
as authorized by the 1937 legislature. Hunt- 
ing by the use of bow and arrow in Penn- 
sylvania was legalized by the 1929 legisla- 
ture, but the recent action makes possible 
areas where archers can pursue their sport 
on tracts set aside especially for their use, 
This is a wise provision since bow and arrow 
hunting must necessarily require some stalk- 
ing and this is not possible when gun fire 
crashes and rolls across the hills. 

The two areas set aside are surrounded by 
a brushed line, a single strand of No. 9 wire 
and posted with notices bearing rules and 
regulations governing them. The law pro- 
vides that no hunting except by bow and 
arrow is permitted and a $2 license fee in 
addition to the regular hunter’s license fee 
is required. 

One area is on Game Lands No. 13 in 
Sullivan County, near Benton, and the other 
on the Allegheny National Forest in Forest 
County, near Kelletsville. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission at its 
meeting September 30, 1937, to provide for 
the better management and government of 
State Archery Preserves, adopted the follow- 
ing rules and regulations: 

1. Bows which are drawn, held, or re- 
leased by any mechanical means are 
unlawful and shall not be used upon a 
State Archery Preserve. 

2. The use of poisoned arrows, and arrows 
with explosives in the tips thereof, shall 
be unlawful. 

3. The use of dogs in hunting on a State 
Archery Preserve is prohibited, except 
by agents of the Commission for the 
control of predators. 





Photo by Henry Clepper 


Hunting arrows have points of various sizes 
and designs. The blunt one at top above and 
the small broadhead third from the left, are 
used for small game. The others are big game 
broadheads, 
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Should a seriously wounded deer, bear, 
or wild turkey enter a State Archery 
Preserve from open hunting ground ad- 
jacent thereto, the hunter who wounded 
it may immediately report to any regu- 
lar salaried officer of the Commission, 
who accompanied by the hunter with- 
out weapons, will investigate; and if 
said deer, bear, or wild turkey is mor- 
tally wounded such officer may secure 
it for the hunter. 

5. All persons hunting on a State Archery 
Preserve shall, on or before December 
31st following the close of the open 
hunting season, submit to the office of 
the Commission at Harrisburg a true 
and accurate statement of all birds and 
animals taken from such preserve dur- 
ing said season. 

6. Camping, or the use of camp sites, 
within such preserves, except for official 
purposes, shall not be permitted. 

7. Grazing, or permitting the grazing of, 
domestic livestock within such _ pre- 
serves, except by written permission 
from the office of the Commission, shall 
not be permitted. 

8. Placing private advertisements, signs, 
or posters on archery preserves shall 
not be permitted. 

9. Gathering, or removing berries, mush- 
rooms, fruits or nuts, or vines of any 
kind shall be prohibited, although writ- 
ten permits may be issued by the office 
of the Commission to individuals for 
such varieties and in such quantities as 
may be justified, on all or any portion 
of such lands. 

10. Certain roads on such preserves, desig- 
nated by gates, signs or posters, shall 
be closed to vehicular traffic except for 
representatives of public conservation 
or police agencies when on official busi- 
ness, or for persons who may be 
granted special permits by the office of 
the Commission. 

There were approximately fifty archery 

preserve permits sold for hunting on these 





Photo by Henry Clepper 


Big game broadheads, showing different types 
of barbs. 


Photo by H. J. Stahle 
Dr. M. G, Colvin, right, and C. 0. Samuelson of Lycoming County with the first deer 


killed by bow and arrow on the Archery Preserve in Sullivan County. 


two areas during the past hunting season. 
The first deer was killed in Archery Pre- 
serve No. 1, near Benton, on December 4, by 
Dr. M. G. Colvin and C. O. Samuelson, of 
Lycoming County. Both men stalked the 
deer and killed it at a range of about twenty 
yards. One arrow pierced the lungs and heart 
of the animal and it died within two minutes. 

The modern bows in use for hunting are 
patterned after the famous long- bows of 
English archery and are capable of driving 
an arrow with plenty of power to kill a deer 
at a full hundred yards. They are accurate at 
a range of 80 yards, but archers claim that 
they are capable of killing as long as the 
arrow is in flight. Bows ordinarily used by 
deer hunters range in pull from 40 to 80 
pounds, with an average of 50 to 60. The 
pull of a hunting bow refers to the number 
of pounds’ effort necessary to draw the bow 
to the full length of an arrow. The weight 
of a bow does not affect the accuracy of the 
shooting, but it does have a bearing on the 
distance which an arrow may fly and the 
force of its hitting. 


One of the best bow woods is Oregon 
yew, which takes preference on the target 
range. This wood is expensive and is not 
used as extensively for hunting bows as 
osage orange. While probably not as effi- 
cient for shooting as bows of yew, yet the 
osage orange makes a better hunting bow 
because of its ruggedness and because of the 
fact that it does not break so easily. Other 
woods used in making bows are lemonwood, 
red cedar, ash, hickory, ironwood, etc. 


Arrows used for hunting are ordinarily 
made of birch with a footing of some hard- 
wood like black walnut or hard maple. 
Other woods used in making arrows are ash, 
Norway pine, Port Orford cedar, fir and 
willow. They are 26 to 28 inches long, 
eleven-thirty-seconds of an inch in diameter 
and tipped with broadheads of spring steel 
two to three inches in length and with sharp- 
ened edges. 

On the other extremity, arrows are feath- 
ered to make them move directly forward. 
Feathers used in hunting arrows are tri- 
angular in shape and about four inches long. 
Feathers of target arrows are cut small and 
rounded. Larger feathers are necessary in 
hunting arrows to control the heavier missiles 





with their steel broadhead points. Modern 
arrows are made with feathers of the turkey, 
hawk, peacock or eagle; however, arrow- 
smiths may use the wing feathers, if they 
happen to be stiff, of any large bird. 

Archers claim that learning to shoot with 
bow and arrow is more difficult than learn- 
ing to shoot with a rifle. Hunting bows are 
usually not equipped with sights, although 
some target bows do have adjustable sights. 
It is necessary that one be especially skillful 
and in good practice to be able to shoot ac- 
curately with bow and arrow while hunting 
in hilly, wooded territory where many ob- 
stacles must be overcome. 

There is very little danger from accidents 
in hunting with bow and arrow. The archer 
must see his target clearly and is not liable 
to shoot when he sees the brush move as 
sometimes happens with rifle hunters. The 
smallest twig may deflect the arrow and re- 
sult in a miss. 

In order to stimulate more interest in deer 
hunting with bow and arrow, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Archery Association, Lancaster, 


(Continued from Page 31) 





Photo by Henry Clepper 


A heavy steel bow more suitable for big game. 














































































EDITOR'S NOTE: 


While the Game Commission appreciates 
the spirit which prompts the pursuit of this 
enthusiastic sport at the same time it is ob- 
ligated to call attention to the fact that the 
game law does not permit the use of fal- 
cons in taking game. 

Furthermore it must be remembered that 
Duck Hawks are VERY RARE in Penn- 
sylvania and their possession, unless by 
special permit, is illegal. 
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AST Spring I decided that there was 

one type of sport that I knew nothing 
about and that I would like very much to 
make an attempt at practicing. Falconry, the 
most ancient of all sports and perhaps the 
most difficult. Therefore, I obtained for my- 
self a falcon, in fact two of them. Since then 
one of them has escaped and I have bid her 
‘Godspeed and fond farewells. 


These birds have attracted so much atten- 
tion, and my sportsmen friends and the pop- 
ulation in general have asked so many ques- 
tions about them that I imagine a short 
article on these birds will not go amiss in 
“Pennsylvania Game News.” I have only to 
appear anywhere in public with my “Lady 
Ruk” on my fist, to be deluged with the fol- 
lowing: “What is it?” “Where did it come 
from?” “Does it talk?” “Did you try split- 
ting its tongue?” “Does it bite?” and even, 
“Does it steal babies?” The reason for this 
last question probably is the recent appear- 
ance in one of the popular picture maga- 
zines of a supposed eagle snatching up a 
human child. To the average person this 
picture was very misleading if the caption 
was not read carefully. Anyone at all ac- 
quainted with birds would see at a glance 
that the bird is a very poorly mounted speci- 
men. Also it is not likely that a photograph- 
er would stand by and calmly take pictures 
of such a procedure. The only birds of prey 
that are strong enough to pick up a baby 
are the golden and bald eagles. There seems 
to be very few authenticated cases of such 
occurrences. However, as a cause of infant 
mortality eagles can be considered about 
zero. Babies are not left out in the open un- 
attended or at least they should not be. 


I do not want to give the impression in 
this article that I am an accomplished fal- 
coner. I am in fact the rankest amateur. 
However, there are men in our state who 
are really becoming accomplished falconers. 
I only hope to catch up to these men some- 
time in the next few years. The art requires 
the patience of Job, an inborn love of wild 
creatures and a complete control of temper. 
Its difficulties make the training of dogs 
child’s play. A dog usually desires to do 
what his master wishes. A falcon has no 
such desire. A spanking once in a while may 
do a dog a great deal of good. One solitary 
spank would probably ruin a falcon. I would 
not advise many of my friends to attempt 
falconry. But for those who were born with 
an irresistible love for wild things, the keep- 
ing in captivity under the right conditions 
of one of the birds of prey, for a time, is 
a most enlightening adventure. The proud 
courage in the birds’ mental make-up and the 
wondrous perfection of their living bodies 
gives a new understanding and admiration 
of this great class of birds. 

Zoologically a falcon is any of the hawks 
belonging to the family Falconidae. These 
are the long wing hawks. The wings are 
long and sharply pointed, the tail is of me- 
dium length and the upper bill has a notch 
on either side. Most of them show dark 
moustaches on the sides of the head. Only 
three species are likely to be seen in Penn- 
sylvania. The little sparrow hawk is quite 
common and often nests in bird boxes and 


in buildings. It is one of our most beautify) 
and beneficial birds. The pigeon hawk is 
rare and is usually seen only during migra- 
tions. The sparrow hawk is often mistaken 
for a pigeon hawk. The duck hawk or per- 
egrine falcon, to which the name “falcon” 
is usually restricted, is also far from being 
a common bird. 

The name of the American duck hawk is 
Falco peregrinus anatum while the corres- 
ponding name of the European peregrine is 
Falco peregrinus peregrinus. Thus our fal- 
con is a subspecies of the old world falcon. 
Except for minor color variations the two 
birds are identical. Their habits are the same. 
Thus our duck hawk is the same kind of 
bird that has been so highly prized by kings 
and noblemen for thousands of years. 

The name falcon in the technical lingo of 
the sport is only applied to the female. The 
male is a tiercel. As in all birds of prey 
the female is larger and stronger than the 
male. She is about 1/3 larger in all propor- 
tions and is accordingly better than the 
tiercel as a hunter. 

In nature the duck hawk is about the acme 
of bird life destroyers. It feeds almost en- 
tirely on birds and can catch any bird with 
the possible exception of the chimney swift. 
It has been known to strike down full sized 
geese. During the nesting season it kills large 
numbers of small brids, robins, thrushes, 
orioles, blackbirds, etc. But do not jump at 
conclusions. The species should not be per- 
secuted. It is now a protected bird in Penn- 
sylvania and rightly so. There are several 
reasons for protecting this species. 

The first and probably most important is 
that it is one of the climax birds of all avian 
evolution. The speed and aerial skill of this 
bird is almost unbelievable. Its courage and 
the clean sporting way in which it strikes 
down its prey should be a model for human 
sportsmen. No catching of lowly mice or 
insects or of sick and weak individuals by 
this bird. It takes its prey in full flight by 
sheer flying skill and kills quickly and clean- 
ly. The people who admire such a bird are 
increasingly numerous. Nature education is 
changing many people from “dickey-bird” 
lovers to real nature students interested in 
all of nature and these folk gain an infinite 
amount of pleasure in watching the noble 
peregrine make his lordly stoop onto his 
prey. We can well afford the comparatively 
small amount of bird life destroyed by the 
combined duckhawk population of Pennsyl- 
vania. The support of these nature students 
is very much needed in the ever-expanding 
conservation programs of the modern state. 
Not all conservation consists of preserving 
game and fish. There are other animals and 
people with other interests in nature to be 
considered. 


If the duck hawk ever should become abun- 
dant it would certainly be a very serious 
menace to bird life. But it is not abundant 
and never will be. Probably there are not 
over 30 or 40 nesting duckhawks in all the 
state. The rarity of the bird is due in some 
measure to shooting and to egg collecting, 
but if both of these were stopped entirely 
still there would be no great increase. The 
nests of these birds are rock ledges far up 
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on the face of some cliff overlooking a river 
or lake. Only one pair will nest in any one 
area. Any others trying to invade the area 
are quickly driven away. Since the number 
of such nesting sites is very limited in Penn- 
sylvania we will never have a large duck- 
hawk population. Extermination of the en- 
tire Pennsylvania falcon population could be 
easily accomplished and to most of us it 
would be an inexcusable crime. 


The same as all wild animals, the feeding 
habits of the duckhawk are partly beneficial. 
He is a deadly enemy of the bluejay and 
the jay when it becomes too abundant can 
cause a lot of damage by nest robbing. 
Crows often are seen heckling the large bu- 
teonine hawks. They never heckle the duck- 
hawk. In this case the hawk does the heck- 
ling. They can and do overtake crows and 
knock them out of the air. Also they have 
been known to attack and kill the large 
owls such as the great-horned and arctic 
when they venture too near the aerie. 


I will not attempt to describe the plum- 
age of the falcon. I will refer the reader to 
the portrait done by Louis Fuertes in For- 
bush’s “Birds of Massachusetts and other 
New England States.” To me this is not only 
the greatest of Fuertes’ pictures but the 
greatest bird portrait ever made. Its true 
rank is with the great masterpieces of art. 
Fuertes must have loved this bird especially 
to have reached such perfection. 


The most spectacular display of this very 
spectacular bird occurs when it is savagely 
hungry and every sense and every muscle 
in its body is aquiver and alert for the chase. 
It usually hunts while awing. The charac- 
ter of the wing beats and the great power 
and ease of flight are very characteristic 
of this hawk. Once learned it will not soon 
be forgotten. The wings are long and pointed 
and they give the impression of being very 
flexible. At times a peculiar quivering mo- 
tion of the wings can be observed as if all 
the feathers were alive, moveable and vi- 
brating in unison. 


The usual method of attack is from over- 
head. With the greatest of ease the bird 
mounts to a great height and then patrols 
the river valley. Sooner or later the bird 
life below will forget about the presence of 
the soaring falcon above. Some _luckless 
pigeon or jay will start a flight across the 
valley. Then like a thunderbolt the hawk 
drops. In all nature there is nothing more 
amazing than this rocket-like “stoop” of the 
falcon. One does not see it often in these 
regions. I have seen it only eight times in 
some 25 years of observing birds. If you 
chance to see it, by all that is good and holy 
do not spoil it all by discharging a gun. 
Stand in awe and reverence of what nature 
hath wrought. The rush of air through the 
wings crescendos to a roar of unbelievable 
loudness. The prey now fully aware of what 
is happening puts on a display of its own. 
Every bit of reserve energy is called forth 
and the bird makes haste for the nearest 
shelter. As the falcon strikes, a deft blow 
of the talons, too quick to be seen, either 
breaks the neck or sometimes tears a great 
hole in the prey. Small birds are usually 
snatched up in the talons. Larger birds are 


allowed to drop but the falcon turns and 
catches them before they reach the ground. 
Sometimes there is a miss. Then the falcon 
bounds with no apparent effort at all to a 
sufficient height for another stoop. 


Reports are often heard of the clumsiness 
of duckhawks, how they often strike wide 
of the mark, miss and give up the chase. 
Those who keep falcons know very well what 
happens in these cases. In the first place a 
falcon that is really hungry is about as 
savage as a tiger under similar conditions. 
There is no question of their giving up. The 
desire for food is paramount in the bird’s 
mind and until that desire is satisfied it 
would die sooner than give up. However, it 
is probably rather easy for a falcon to ap- 
pease its hunger. A minute for the stoop 
and the kill and 15 minutes for plucking and 
tearing the prey to pieces, and the rest of the 
bird’s day is free of care. These misdirected 
stoops of the falcon are the expression of a 
spirit of play. Last April I watched a tiercel 
stoop 5 times at a crow. Each time he dove 
a few feet ahead of the crow and made the 
crow turn in a new direction. Each time the 
tiercel bounded back into the air and over- 
took the crow with very little effort. He 
finally left the crow and flew leisurely back 
to his mountain crag. There is a case on 
record of a falcon knocking 3 blue wing teal 
out of a flock and not even stopping to pick 
them up although such cases seem to be ex- 
ceptional. It is reasonable to expect such a 
bird as a falcon whose living depends upon 
being in the pink of condition to spend 
much of its time in aerial practice. As in 
many wild animals falcons seem to possess 
a desire to play and this play has a great 
value since it increases the skill of the bird 
in its most vital function, securing food. 

Falcons nest early. Usually the young are 
out of the nest by June 1. The whole family 
now seems to be pervaded with a sense of 
well-being. They remain in the vicinity of the 
home cliff throughout the summer and are 
often seen soaring and indulging in all kinds 
of stunt flying. Catching butterflies in the 
air seems to afford them a great deal of 
pleasure. They snatch them out of the air 
and usually drop them with no attempt at 
eating them. It takes good solid meat to 
feed such birds as these. 


I have mentioned that falcons sometimes 
take small birds. This is probably more dif- 
ficult than taking larger species. Once I was 
lucky enough to see one of the Taughan- 
nock duck hawks take two barn swallows 
at one time. These hawks nest in Taug- 
hannock Glen close to the 170 foot Taug- 
hannock Falls along Cayuga Lake in New 
York State. Barn swallows are fast fliers 
and excellent dodgers. Nevertheless this 
hawk grabbed one in each foot. In taking 
one it actually tipped over on its back in 
midair, reached upward just in time to grasp 
the swallow. 

Falcons do not like to fly through trees 
during a chase. The reason for this is ob- 
vious. They fly too fast and their wings are 
too long. If one should accidentally strike 
a branch with a wing while flying at 100 
miles an hour it might mean a broken wing 

(Continued on page 32) 




























































EING born and reared at the foot of the Kittatinny Moun- 

tains in Pennsylvania was my good fortune. While many 
youngsters my age were learning Latin, French, Spanish and the 
correct usage of the English language, I was taking a course in 
the positive and comparative degree of the wild birds and wild 
animals of Pennsylvania. 

That good old Dad of mine, who loved his gun and dogs, was 
so afraid that his only Son would grow up to be a shiftless sort, 
if he were permitted to roam the fields, woods and streams with- 
out some restrictions. 

I have no doubt that his problem gave him quite some concern, 
because one morning in September he came to me and asked what 
I intended to do when I had grown to manhood. At that time 
I was fifteen years of age, had passed the common school exam- 
ination and, there not being a high school within ten miles, I 
felt that my book learning had ended. I could name the forty- 
eight States in alphabetical order, supply the capitals and chief 
cities, work square and cube root, and knew a little about William 
the Conqueror and nearly all the Indian Chiefs of America. 


Well, I was in a tough spot. I had already found several good 
locations to trap vermin and had been watching a flock of wild 
turkeys since blackberry picking time. I knew what he was driv- 
ing at and it gave me a nauseated feeling. He realized that a crisis 
had been reached in my young life and he was going to try and 
pilot me safely over it. It was rather difficult for him to say, “Son, 
where would I have been today, if I had not gone on to school?” 
because he hadn’t. He didn’t say it either. But here is what he 
did say, “Son, they tell me that these Military Academies are 
places that they teach wing-shooting, as well as rifle and pistol 
shooting, horse back riding, swimming, etc.” He elaborated for 
some time on this subject, but all the while I saw in my mind’s 
eye, Old Gold Horn, that mammoth buck that stayed in Rex- 
roth’s bottom. My eyes were focused in Dad’s direction, but I 
couldn’t see him, because I was watching three gray squirrels 
chasing each other up and down that old gum tree that stood just 
below the picnic ground. I could hear Mitchell’s old Speed driv- 
ing the red fox along the mountain side. To leave such a rendez- 
vous would be complete oblivion. 


Dad was undaunted by his inferior salesmanship. He changed his 
tactics. For the next six weeks I received letters of invitation 
from nearly all the schools in the U. S. A. One institution went 
so far as to send a cadet in all his uniform to see me and tell 
me what a fine time they all had at this school. I was a good bit 
like a sunfish that saw the point of the hook protruding from the 
bait. I wiggled around it somewhat, but didn’t even take a nibble. 
Time had now arrived that it was too late to enroll as a full- 
fledged freshman in any of the schools. Was I tickled? I could 
hunt and trap all fall. 


Sometime during the next summer, Dad sold the idea to sev- 
eral of the local young folks that a good school to go to was a 
normal school. That the teaching profession was a stepping stone 
to something better. He had bargained to transport these pros- 
pective students to and from the said school for two dollars per 
week each. He couldn’t drive the Model “T” but I could. So you 
see how he finally landed me in school. I protested quite a bit, 
but I could see the red in his eyes and that meant war. Not desir- 
ing to be hors de combat I accepted the nomination. The trans- 
formation of an Ike Walton into a school teacher was no easy 
job. In fact, it was the same as trying to change the spots on a 
leopard and that you can’t very well do. 
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That stepping stone idea was all right. | waited twelve years 
before I had an opportunity to make the step I had hoped would 
come. Now for five years I have been with the things I love; 
namely; Wildlife. 

To be able to translate the various types of wildlife language 
requires diligent study and aptness. Their actions many times 
puzzle my ability as an interpreter. Day after day I have pondered 
over some queer maneuver which I observed, and many times 
I am unable to fathom its meaning. Nevertheless, I find content- 
ment and enjoyment in their companionship. You, too, can find 
real pleasure in the woods when you are the observer and not the 
observed. 

Among the many wild things which I have had an individual 
interest for, was Slippery Sal, a big female raccoon that lived along 
the Conodoguinet Creek. She had as many different hide-outs 
as a gangster. Time and again she would out-smart the best 
coon dogs in the valley. 

One night in early November a coon hunting party had set out 
to capture Slippery Sal. Learning of the proposed hunt and hop- 
ing that she would give them the slip as she had always done 
before, I went to this location traveling incognito to insure her 
a square deal. One of the fellows carried a cross-cut saw, one 
an axe, another a shotgun, another a mattock and the last one a 
pair of pole climbers. With such equipment it led me to believe 
that they had been angered by Sal’s cleverness in evenings past. 
The mob spirit was prevailing rather than good sportsmanship. 
They were out to put an end to this cunning animal. 

Around ten p. m. the dogs struck old Slippery’s tracks in a lit- 
tle gully where she had gone to do a little fishing. It took a lit- 
tle while for them to get it straightened out, but they finally suc- 
ceeded and the chase was on. They were heading for the Cono- 
doguinet. When the dogs arrived on the banks, coon and scent 
had apparently vanished into thin air. The dogs raced up one side 
and down the other of the Creek. Several of them swam around 
in the water opposite the point of vanish. 

The hunters were not going to be out-done this time. The same 
thing had happened before, but not just at this particular point. 
A big man, with a “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep” voice, 
said, “John, you and Jake go down to the riffles and cross. Take 
Bingo and Nell. Go down the other side of the Creek to the 
swinging bridge, cross and come up this side. The rest of us 
will go up this side to the old fording, cross and come down yon 
side and meet you here.” 

It would be incredible for me to say that Slippery Sal was giv- 
ing this party the HAW’ HAW’. No, even though she could have 
understood English, I doubt whether she would have given them 
the raspberry. That would have been unladylike and she was in- 
deed a cultured female. 

After several hours of diligent and unsuccessful searching, the 
group met at the vanishing point as they had agreed to do. A 
couple of the younger members sprawled out on the leaves, while 
the older men very seriously debated Slippery Sal’s vanishing act. 
The fellow, called John, entertained the idea that it was not a rac- 
coon that the dogs had run. He inferred that it might have been a 
deer. This brought a quick retort from the man with the basso 
voice. He was the owner of old Major, and from all accounts, 
Major was the dog of dogs. He didn’t seem to relish the intima- 
tion that Major would trifle with deer. John tried to cover up his 
blunder by saying that perhaps the young dogs had started the 
deer and old Major being over-anxious followed in the chase and 
after they had gotten as far as the creek, saw their mistake. It 
would have been just as well for John to have kept silent, as the 
big man was very positive that it was Slippery Sal and nothing 
that anyone could say would alter his supposition. He vowed and 
declared that he would hunt for her and get her, if it took him until 
the Fourth of July. That was just braggadocio. He had a coon 

(Continued on page 29) 
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URR ROGERS told us about the family of skunks that lived 

under the main camp building. A young, sleek female and four 
short-striped youngsters. “You know,” he continued reflectively, 
“I'd like one of them for a pet if I only knew how to remove the 
scent sacs.” 

“That’s easy,” interrupted Mac. “If some one will catch the 
skunk I’ll perform the operation.” 

“It’s a bargain,” Bill Klee broke in. “I’ll have one for you this 
afternoon, and then let’s see you do your stuff.” 

“Easy,” confidently replied Mac. “In fact it’s a dead cinch when 
the operation is performed under water.” 

“Yeah—but who’s going to hold it?” asked Bill. 

“T’ll take care of that when the time comes.” 

Early that afternoon Bob, Burr and Mac took a jaunt down 
Coon Creek. It having been agreed that I was to remain in camp 
with Bill and help him catch the animal. “Now, don’t forget,” 
were Mac’s parting words, “preferably a young one.” 

“Young or old, you'll have your workout,” growled Bill. 

Soon after the boys had left and things had quieted down, we 
were attracted by a slight noise in the vicinity of the garbage 
can, located around a corner of the building a score of feet from 
the kitchen door. 

Bill and I exchanged glances and tiptoed to the door. And sure 
enough, there was the mother clinging to the topmost rim of 
the can fishing out juicy morsels and dropping them to her hungry 
offspring below. 

Suddenly, something startled her and for one with so matronly 
a figure she was surprisingly agile. In a moment she was well on 
her way to the den under the building. The youngsters, about 
nine or ten weeks old and about the size of kittens of the same 
age, were more leisurely in their retreat; following the mother 
with slow, deliberate steps. It was too much for Bill. Like one 
possessed he grabbed a landing net and gave chase. 

At this turn in affairs, the young scuttled for the nearest shel- 
ter, a plank bridging a ditch, while the mother from the safety 
of her den could be heard stamping her feet indignantly. In a 
few minutes they mustered enough courage to cross the few feet 
separating them from the security of the den. And as each little 
animal ventured forth. Bill would make a wild sweep with the 
net and succeeded in missing all four of them. 

Immediately after that side-splitting episode we began the con- 
struction of a box trap of the figure-four type. It wasn’t long 
before the trap was set and baited with bacon rind and a few 
fragments of cooked fish. After viewing our efforts with some 
satisfaction we went indoors, where Bill plunged into an unfin- 
ished book while I attempted to scrape a week’s stubble from my 
face. 

I had scarcely finished shaving when a hollow thump announced 
that the trap had been sprung. 

Bill jumped up excitedly. “We've got one!” he yelled, running 
for the kitchen door. I followed closely, lather still covering parts 
of my face. 

The trap was sprung and from the slight scratching sound issu- 
ing from it, our victim was inside. Gingerly I lifted the con- 
trivance, intending to carry it down to the dock. But, I nearly 
dropped it in my astonishment. The weight was much too great 
for a young animal. 

I carefully set the trap down and looked at the puzzled Bill. 
“Say,” I anxiously asked. “Do you suppose we’ve gone and caught 
the old one by any chance?” 

“No, I wouldn’t think so, I’m pretty sure it’s a young one,” 
was Bill’s assurance. “They’re the tamest and would first investi- 
gate the bait.” As I was about to pick it up again he suggested. 
“Wait, we can make sure.” Whereupon he picked up a stick and 
approached the trap. “I’ll strike the box and if it’s the old one 
she'll let loose, if it’s not, why then, nothing will happen.” Fair 
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enough I thought, but drew discreetly aside even tho’ I knew that 
the box was more or less tight. 

After a number of sharp raps and a severe shaking had been 
administered and nothing happened, we elatedly carried the trap 
and its prisoner down to the dock. 

Placing a fish live box over the trap I tilted the former enough 
to enable Bill to insert an oar. With the arrangement he could 
shove the box containing the skunk from the base upon which 
it rested and thereby release the animal. 

Carefully he slipped the thin oar blade under the opening pro- 
vided and gave a slight investigative push. “Wow!” he yelled as 
we both immediately became aware that the skunk, young or 
old, male or female, had full and able control of all its faculties. 
At such close quarters the stench was stingingly pungent. 

Bill’s efforts had pushed the box from the base sufficiently to 
permit the animal to insert a claw between the space. Then we 
saw its black snout appear while we looked on fascinated. With 
a final heave it was out, a much disgruntled matron. 

“It’s the old lady herself!” Bill cried. “What’ll we do?” 

“IT think the live box will hold her,” I replied uneasily as I 
backed toward the end of the dock. 

Back and forth shuffled Mrs. Skunk, inspecting the chicken wire 
surrounding her. And in less time than it takes to tell, she dis- 
covered a place large enough to admit her head, and out she 
came, tail flaring and decks cleared for action. 

In the excitement Bill leaped forward and threw the oar as 
she stiffly strode from the dock. As bad luck would have it the 
oar glanced her back and the stench increased a hundred-fold. 
Under the cover of that gas attack she made a successful and 
altogether dignified retreat; making straight for her den where 
four eager skunklets undoubtedly waited to hear of her latest 
adventure. 

Because of the perfuming that it had received it was virtually 


‘impossible to reset the trap, so for a time the family was safe. 


Besides, none of them showed a snout for the remainder of the 
afternoon. 

At dusk we received advance notice of the trio’s return for 
when they were still two or three hundred yards away we heard 
Burr’s triumphant whoop and: “They’s caught one—smell it?” 

Bill chuckled, looked at me significantly and winked. “What 
a reception they’ll get. They'll no doubt think that the skunk 
is still in the trap under that live box.” 

“I see, or rather smell that you’ve caught the old one,” an- 
nounced Burr as he entered. “Mac can work out on her in the 
morning.” At which remark Mac registered anything but en- 
thusiasm. 

“O. K.” Bill agreed, “she'll keep ’til morning.” 

“Hey fellas,” came a hail from the dock. “There’s no skunk 
here.” 

The jig was up. Bob’s curiosity had spilled the beans, for he 
had remained on the dock and with a long pole succeeded in over- 
turning the trap. Of course, we had to explain. 

“They’re all as tame as cats and will be back,” was my assur- 
ance after the explanation. 

At the supper table the conversation dwelled entirely on 
skunks. 

Burr claimed that they could be driven from the premises with- 
out difficulty if only scalding water could be poured on their 
heads. “And without scenting up the place either,” was his con- 
tention. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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WONDER how many women ever think how 

much sacrifice, toil and hardship is necessary 
to provide the furs which make up the beautiful 
garments they wear, or realize how many human 
and mechanical processes the skin of an animal 
undergoes before it becomes a finished product? 

There is both humor and pathos in the history of the fur coat, 
and I hope the story as I tell it will make women appreciate these 
luxuries more fully. 

Winter after winter thousands of trappers all over the world 
match their wits against the clever animals which are so much 
in demand by the fur industry. And not only are creatures from 
the colder climes thus so diligently sought after, but those of the 
warmer zones, such as the African leopard and South American 
Ocelot and Jaguar, are assiduously hunted and trapped for the 
same purpose. 

There is probably no species of mammal on the face of the earth, 
except the tough, lacklustred skinned varieties, which does not 
have some representation in the fur markets of the world. And 
the lowly weasel, squirrel and rabbit of America, as well as the 
commoner forms of other countries, often emerge from the furrier 
as other, more valuable creatures. They are the Dr. Jekyll’s and 
Mr. Hyde’s of the fur industry. Nevertheless, they, as well as hun- 
dreds of other forms, common or rare, contribute to the comfort 
and fancy of a dress-loving public. 

Let us for a moment visualize the fur industry from its begin- 
ning ... We see the farmer lad diligently and enthusiastically 
patrolling his little trap line, ever pitting his skill against the 
muskrat, the fox, the weasel, and other fur animals which inhabit 
the region in which he lives; we vision the lone trapper of the far 
north, “mushing” his team of huskies over frozen wastes to civili- 
zation’s outposts, there to dispose of his catch, the result of months 
of toil, hardship and privation, fraught with dangers both from 
four-footed and human predators; likewise we picture the hunts- 
men of Africa’s wooded country, their gun-bearers and safari, 
often suffering the ravages of fever or perhaps even becoming 
human sacrifices to some deadly beast of the jungle. 

We go a step further in our kaleidoscopic review and we see 
the results of all these toils, hardships and dangers eventually 
delivered to the fur traders of the world; thence to the processors, 
large and small, whence they undergo one interesting and clever 
process after another, ultimately emerging the gorgeous luxuries 
we all admire and desire. 

It is difficult to explain all the processes which the pelts un- 
dergo, for a lot depends upon the condition in which they are 
received. Furthermore different fur houses use different methods. 


The raw pelts of fur-bearing animals undergo amazing processes before they 
are finally made into the coat which adorns Milady of the Gridiron, 


Editor’s Note: Information on fur processing and photos courtesy Fouke 
Fur Co. and A. Hollander & Son, Inc. 


I do not know how many people know that Hudson Seal is 
seal-dyed muskrat, but it is, and I doubt if I can cite any better 
example of the manifold and painstaking processes which are gen- 
erally or specially involved than in this particular transformation. 

First the skins are “half-dressed”—a treatment preparatory to 
the dyeing process. This dressing must be closely supervised to 
see that the skin, when completed, is left with a pliable pelt and 
that no injury is done to the fur. 

In the first operation of dressing, the skins are inserted in a large 
mechanical contrivance commercially known as a “kicking ma- 
chine,” which drives the necessary chemical compounds and in- 
gredients into the pores of the pelt. 

Next the skins are cut through the center of the abdomen length- 
wise, leaving the pelts practically in square form. They are then 
inserted in a huge drum which revolves at a given rate of speed 
thus cleansing them. Girls mend all natural rips and cut off the 
paws and frayed edges to eliminate all possibilities of tearing later. 
The most desirable skins are then “plucked” by a machine which 
removes from the side the obstinate hairs which would otherwise 
detract from the appearance of the fur. The next operation is 
“shearing’”—this process cuts down the hairs on the back, which 
are long and uneven, so they will all be equal in length. 


They are now ready for the initial application of dye and are put 
into huge dyeing vats and immersed in a chemical solution which 
acts only upon the lower part of the hair. From the dye vat they 
go into a huge drum which revolves at tremendous speed, rapidly 
throwing off the superfluous liquid which passes through small 
openings in the sides of the tank. When the extractor is stopped 
the skins are practically dry, thoroughly pliable, and susceptible to 
subsequent applications of dye. 


They are then taken to a heated drying room and when thor- 
oughly dried are put in a drum wheel with the finest sawdust to 
cleanse them from all foreign matter. After this there is a series 
of black dye applied by hand and mechanical devices to build up 
a solid, velvety and lustrous effect. After the last application the 
skins are “fleshed” to remove any particles of matter or grease 
adhering to them. Once again they are unhaired and sheared and 
then carefully examined, those which are not particularly soft and 
pliable being carefully stretched by hand. When this is done they 
are finally ready for shipment to the furrier where the matching 
and building up of the garment is consummated. 
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By LEO A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 


Such are the %tepping stones from muskrat to seal, although 
other pelts are treated more or less in the same manner except 
those which are designed to appear naturally. 

Some people doubtless may construe this camouflage or simula- 
tion of the natural pelt as “gypping the public.” However, by this 
time people generally understand and appreciate that the simula- 
tion of the rarer and more valuable furs through mechanically 
treating and dyeing less valuable furs is designed not to hoodwink 
anyone, but to provide an article just as beautiful and just as good, 
which can be bought by the great mass of women at a price they 
can afford. Thus we have not only Hudson Seal, but Black 
Caracul (Dyed lamb or kid), Lapin (imported rabbit), American 
Broadtail (processed lamb) and numerous others. 

There is one great factor throughout the entire industry which 
must not be overlooked, however—the conservation of not only 
the rarer, more valuable creatures, but of the commoner forms as 
well. We wonder sometimes why the supply does not become ex- 
hausted. If the truth were known it no doubt has reached a very 
low ebb on more than one occasion. Let us hope and pray that 
sound conservation principles exist to the end that not one single 
species is ever sacrificed upon the altar of monetary gain or the 
whim of an unthinking public. 


One of the most striking examples of wildlife conservation I 
know of centers around the purchase of Alaska from Russia in 
1867. The purchase included the Pribilof Islands and the great 
Alaska Seal Herd in the Bering Sea. The value of the sealskins 
alone taken from the islands amounts to more than three times 
the amount paid for the entire territory of Alaska (Alaska cost the 
United States $7,200,000). 


This purchase was one of Uncle Sam’s biggest bargains. Few 
people realize the vast area of Alaska—it is one-fifth as large as 
all of the United States. At the time of its acquisition the seal 
herd numbered nearly 
4,000,000 animals. In 1870 
the Government leased the 
Islands to commercial 
companies for forty years. 


The herd comes to the Islands but once a year to breed and have its young. 
After the breeding season they leave one by one and are not seen 
again until the next year. day. 


During that long period pelagic sealing or poaching in the open 
sea by the nationals of several countries, together with unrestricted 
killings on the Islands, depleted the herd so that in 1910 there 
were only about 132,000 seals left. The Government then refused 
to renew the lease and took over the management of the Islands 
to conserve what was left. Under its plan the herd has been in- 
creased to the present number of over 1,500,000 animals, and yet 
during that period of growth more than 600,000 sealskins have 
been taken for market with the result that millions of dollars have 
been paid into the United States Treasury from that source. 

The thorough and scientific manner in which the Government has 
handled this property and increased its value is one of the finest 
pieces of conservation of natural resources in the history of our 
country. 


The life of the Alaska Seal is both romantic and mysterious. The 
herd comes to the Islands but once a year to breed and have its 
young. Each year the great herd is escorted by United States 
Coast Guard ships which carefully protect it against illegal sealing 
in the open sea. After the breeding season is over the seals leave 
the islands gradually one by one, swim out into the great Pacific 
Ocean, and are not seen again on land or sea until the next year 
at breeding time. No one knows just where they go, and no one 
knows the mystery that surrounds their lives. 


As the seal herd of Alaska has thus been so capably managed, 
so should our native fur bearers be managed—a matter which 
merits the serious consideration of every conservationist in the 
United States. Surely a resource which yields an annual income to 
trappers of $65,000,000 deserves much more attention than it is 
now receiving. 


The most amazing thing is that a $500,000,000 annual turn- 
over in the retail fur trade even as late as 1929 has now shrunken 
to a turnover of around $150,000,000, and the entire cause can- 
not be attributed to droughts, floods and the financial depres- 
sion. A considerable portion of it has been caused by an increas- 
ing scarcity of fur animals—a fact which we can no longer 
ignore if Milady of the 
future is to be as comfort- 
ably and beautifully 
garbed as her sister of to- 














THE 1937 BIG GAME SEASON IN PICTURES 


TOP ROW—left to right: 1, A Lebanon party at Mountain View, Clinton County, t*o 


10-point and two 8's; 2, A 5-point by L. A. Wright, of Carnegie, Pa; 3, Pine Tree 
bagged an 8 and a 6-point; 4, Three bucks and a number of bobbed shirt tails at Bro 
Camp No. 1, Coudersport Pike; 5, Camp Hope—‘in vain”—Cherry Run. 


SECOND ROW—left to right: 1, Harry Llewellyn’s portable camp near Cherry BR 
Robert Hartenstine’s 5-point Albino at Olsen’s Lodge, Hopper Run; 3, Three hunting p2 
and 8 big ones—Gibbson’s on the Coudersport Pike; 4, A real trophy now all too 
Eight points and 180 Ibs. of deer by Harold Clapper at Chinco Camp; 5, A 7-point by L 
Lane, of Altoona. Killed near English Center, 

THIRD ROW—left to right: 1, One 7-point and a “porkie” by Chester Sturgell, of Cir 
ville, Ohio; 2, A pair of 22-month-old bears killed in Lycoming County being inspecte 
former Game Commissioner J. August Beck, left, and his father, the well-known bird 
animal painter; 3, Harold Stahle, New Cumberland; W. M. Stabler, Williamsport; J 
Fentress, Lebanon, met near the Sullivan County Archery Preserve; 4, Many deer were 
at tourist camps; 5, An 8-point, a 4-point, and a red fox by Marlin Romig and W. L 
decker, of Allentown, at Cherry Springs. 





FOURTH ROW—1, Two 9’s, an 8 and two 6-points at Sweden Valley tourist camp} 2, i 
Kettle Creek had two 8-point and a 6-point for the Rox Bottom Lodge. 


FIFTH ROW—1, All 4-points at Brown’s Camp No. 2, Coudersport Pike; 2, Walter od 
of DuBois, got a 4-point at Madison Hollow; 3, John Compton’s 7-point taken at Can 
Run Tioga County; 4, Four fine deer at the Denton Hill tourist camp, Potter County. 
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THE CATHRINE SWAMP 





By LLOYD SCHERER 


OSQUITOES and mud are the thoughts that enter many 

people’s minds when the word “swamp” is mentioned, but 
to a nature-lover who has spent much time afield, the word “swamp” 
comes very near being a synonym for “paradise.” What place con- 
tains more varied and interesting wildlife? The bog-holes and dense 
swamps that are usually avoided by men are a haven for many 
wild creatures. 

There are really many types of swamps. One naturally thinks 
of them as being in the lowlands, but did you ever hear of a hill- 
top swamp? Of course, that would be unusual, but nevertheless we 
have them, big ones, too, in Pennsylvania. It is in the Allegheny 
Plateau region, where the hilltops are often miles across and com- 
paratively level, that we find the mountain-top swamps. 


One of the largest of these, the Cathrine Swamp, is located in 
the south-central part of McKean County. It is about twelve miles 
east of Kane and four miles west of Clermont. The swamp itself 
is three miles in length and varies from one-fourth to one-half mile 
in width. It is surrounded by very low hills, barely large enough 
to deserve the name. It has a local reputation among deer hunters 
as being a good place in which to get lost. 

I have visited the swamp on two occasions. The first trip, in 
February, 1937, was one of exploration. The second, on June 20, 
was primarily to study the bird-life 

There are four types of territory in the swamp, each grading 
into the others, and every one has its own class of bird-life. The 
types are: (1) the open water of the pond, (2) the open marsh 
containing nothing but swamp grasses, sedges, and a multitude of 
piping frogs, (3) the almost impenetrable growths of alder, sedges, 
rushes, swamp grasses, hellebore, cinnamon ferns, sweet viburnum 
bushes, standinig dead trees, and stunted pines and hemlocks, and 
(4) the pine and hemlock woods, thick and thin on different parts, 
with much sphagnum moss at the edges. 


The slow-moving stream winds through all four types. In the 
lower marshes it averages two or three feet deep and six or seven 
feet wide. 

On the trip in June, I came to a section of the swamp among 
the alders and stunted pines and hemlocks where a number of 
moss-covered logs and upturned tree roots stuck out of the shallow 
water. All of the dead lower branches of the hemlocks were covered 
on the upper side by parmelia lichens, just as in nearly all other 
parts of the swamp. It was there that I heard a bird voice that 
sounded as if it was scolding me for intruding, and on a low pine 





branch | saw the bird—a northern water thrush. It looked very 
much like an ovenbird as it stood there, acting somewhat uneasy 
about my presence; then it flew to another limb. The bird was 
incessantly changing its position and teatering on the limb. Finally 
it flew to another part of its watery retreat, and I saw it no more. 


The pond is the result of an abandoned beaver dam. The dam 
itself is not exceptionally large, but it is in such a position that it 
floods a wide area. When I stepped to the edge of the muddy 
beach, the water boiled with retreating frogs and tadpoles. The 
center of the pond is concealed from view by the dead trees stand- 
ing in it. 

As might be expected, some ducks were at the pond. At first | 
did not find any, but later three of them flew from the water on 
the east side. They were wood ducks, two males and one female. 
No doubt there was a mate for the other male, and possibly other 
ducks, in the parts of the pond that I could not reach because of 
deep mud and water. Maybe the other female was tending her 
nesting duties. 

It may not seem that a swamp is a place where bluebirds, house 
wrens, and flickers are likely to be abundant, but in this place the 
cavities in the dead trees furnished many nesting sites that attracted 
those species. At the bushy edges of the swamp and in the parts 
that were only half covered with water, there were always song 
sparrows, chestnut-sided warblers, and northern yellow-throats. 

At the largest open marsh, and at the pond two miles away, were 
red-winged blackbirds. In a few areas where the ground was not 
too wet, allowing thin pine and hemlock woods to survive, there 
were blackburnian warblers, black-throated green warblers, and 
a single magnolia warbler. In various other parts were cedar wax- 
wings, catbirds, chickadees, several robins, a pair of red-tailed 
hawks, one sparrow hawk, one phoebe, one bluejay, a purple finch, 
and a redstart. 

The animals were not so evident in summer as in winter, when 
tracks could be found. In the summer I saw a multitude of deer 
tracks, and I observed a raccoon that seemed very unconcerned 
about my presence, or else it was pretending to be so. In the 
winter there were hoof prints of deer, the trails of foxes, the broad 
tracks of snowshoe rabbits, and once or twice a weasel left record 
of his travels. Of course the evergreen woods were a home for 
red squirrels. 

At the end of the summer visit. I climbed a tree to have one 
last look at the swamp before leaving. I could see almost two- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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EARLY DAY CONSERVATION 


By CAPTAIN LEO F. S. HORAN, U. S. Marine Corps, (Retired). 


UNTING laws in Pennsylvania date back at least to the year 
1760. Game laws were provided then; a closed season for deer 
was proclaimed; hunting out of season or without license was made 
punishable; shooting wild birds in cities and boroughs was made 
subject to fine; firing a gun on or near the highways was forbidden; 
and hunting of any kind of game on Sunday was declared illegal. 
Conservation of game and the regulation of hunting and shooting 
was provided for by the provincial legislators of Pennsylvania in 
the Act of April 9, 1760. That is nearly 178 years ago. 

By that Act citizens of Pennsylvania were provided with their 
first “game protectors.” If they were not so in name, they were in 
fact. Section II provided that every constable in the “province,” 
having knowledge of offenses against the Act, was required to 
make them known to a justice of the peace of their county, or to 
a justice of general quarter sessions for the county, together with 
the names of the offenders, in order that they may be prosecuted. 
But that was not all the law decreed! If a constable failed to do 
so, he was made subject to a penalty of £5. An English pound 
today is the equivalent of about $5 in American currency, and it 
was a lot of money in those days. 


As I was reading “The Pennsylvania Game News” for October, 
1937, and saw the picture of the first graduating class of the Train- 
ing School for Game Protectors in Pennsylvania, I thought how 
proud those men must be of the fact that they are to carry on 
vigorously a duty that had its inception nearly two centuries ago. 

The legislators of 1760 took their law-making seriously. In deal- 
ing with the subject of conservation they were confronted not only 
with the problem of regulating the take of their own people but 
also with provision of food for the Indians of the province. 

Then was established an open and closed season for deer. Con- 
trasted with the law of today, it was most liberal. Open season 
on Indian lands was from August 1 to January 1. During the closed 
season, if any person “shall hunt, chase or follow with a design 
to kill, or shall kill or destroy any buck, doe or fawn, within the 
lands already or hereafter purchased of the Indians,” the penalty 
was £3. 


There were poachers in the 1700’s just as there are in the 1900's. 
But our early law-makers made provision for them too. If, during 
the closed season, any person was found to have in his custody 
any “green deer skins, fresh venison, or deer’s flesh,” they were 
deemed and taken as evidence of the guilt of the person in whose 
custody they were found. The words “deer flesh” doubtless were 
intended to include dried or smoked meat. The law was enacted 
with humane consideration for the Indians, in that nothing con- 
tained therein was to be deemed or construed to extend to any 
“free native Indians” carrying guns, hunting, killing and having 
in their custody any skins or deer flesh “for their own use.” There 
was, apparently, no closed season for them under the latter cir- 
cumstance. 


The law-makers went further. They were doubtless familiar also 
with poachers who shot game not only out of season but out of 
bounds, for they provided that if any person carry a gun, or hunt 
on any inclosed or improved lands other than his own, without 
license or permission from the owner of such lands, he was liable 
to a fine of 40 shillings (a shilling is the equivalent of 25 cents 
today) by a justice of the peace. To that provision was added a like 
penalty for firing a gun “on or near any of the King’s highways.” 
Hence may have come the slogan, “Make the highways safe.” 

In Section VII relating to birds, it was provided that “No person 
whatsoever shall presume to shoot at, or kill with a firearm, any 
pigeon, dove, partridge or other fowl, in the open streets of the 
city of Philadelphia, or in the gardens, orchards and inclosures ad- 
joining upon and belonging to any of the dwelling houses within 
the limits of the said city, or suburbs thereof, or any of the bor- 
oughs or towns within this province, upon the forfeiture of 40 
shillings for every such offense * * * ” 


The sportsmen of the Quaker City were possibly urging the 
passage of that section of the bill while men “from the country” 
doubtless had their advocates pressing for protection of their 
boroughs. 


It is interesting to note what our forefathers thought of Sunday 
sport in view of the recent enactment of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature permitting fishing on the Sabbath. In 1760 it was declared 
illegal to hunt or kill “any kind of game” on the Sabbath day, 
under a penalty of 40 shillings for every such offense. 

Conviction under the Act was had upon the oaths or affirmations 
of one or more creditable witnesses, or the confession of the party, 
before one or more justices of the peace for the respective county 
where such offense was committed, provided such conviction be 
made within six months. 

It is likewise interesting to observe what disposition was made 
of the fines imposed upon offenders under this Act. One-half went 
to the informer, the other to the overseers of the poor of the 
township where the offense was committed, for the use “of the 
poor of said township.” If the justice of the peace were the in- 
former, the entire amount was paid to the overseers. 

Considering the matter of earmarking funds for relief, it would 
appear that this law of 1760 lends credence to the saying, “There’s 
nothing new under the sun.” 

They must have had “fixers” in the early days—boys who get 
the tickets killed for you—as we have today, but their lot was not 
so easy. In the good old days if an offender refused to pay his 
fine, then his property was levied upon by distress and sold, 
“returning the overplus, if any, to the owner.” For want of dis- 
tress (where the offender had no goods to be levied upon), he was 
committed to prison! For a fine of £3, “the space of 30 days”; for 
40 shillings, 20 days. To cap the climax, and to outdo the fixers, it 
was provided that, where an offender was sent to jail, it was 
“without bail or mainprize.” Mainprize, as defined in Bouvier’s 
Law Dictionary, is “the taking a man into friendly custody, who 
might otherwise be committed to prison, upon security given for 
his appearance at a time and place assigned.” 

Persons who complain today about the supposed severity of 
conservation laws as a new-fangled idea should be informed that 
it is “an old American custom” which real sportsmen intend not 
only to uphold but to enforce. 

Governor Earle in approving on June 3, 1937, the Revised Game 
Code, thereby carries on the work of conservation of game which 
had its start in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania about two 
hundred years ago. 





Bear cubs should be left in the woods. 






































Seth Gordon, Executive Director, Pa. Game Comm., left; Sam Light, prominent sportsman from Punxsutawney, 








and Judd Turner, Assistant 





Director of the Game Comm., looking over new deer signs. 




















CURRENT TOPICS 











DEER VS. AUTOS 


HE number of deer killed by automo- 

biles on the highways of Pennsylvania 
during 1937 was amazingly large—so large 
in fact that the Game Commission through 
its W.P.A. Art Project is erecting large 
signs, like the one depicted above, for post- 
ing along highways in big game territory. 

These together with Governor Earle’s de- 
cision to crack down on all speeders will save 
not only human life but game life. 

Newspaper clippings reveal that deer were 
killed by automobiles during the past two 
months as follows: 

H. G. Cadwell, Huntingdon, killed a 14- 
point on the road to Saxton. 

John A Pollack, Ambridge, killed a 5-point 
along the Sewickly Road. 

Harry E. Meck, Reading, killed a 7-point 
on Route 122 north of Harrisburg. 

A spike buck leaped from an embankment 
into a New York-Chicago bus near Kane. 

Norman Manor killed an 8-point on the 
Shickshinny-Berwick road. 

E. I. Sprague, North East, killed two deer 
in one week—a large doe north of Kane, and 
a 9-point buck east of Kane. 

Michael Zedoch, Nanticoke, killed two 
deer, sex not reported, during a snowstorm 
on Effort Mountain Road. 

A buck plunged into a trailer on the Shick- 
shinney-Berwick highway. 

A 6-point went to the Happy Hunting 
Ground when hit by a truck on the Kittan- 
ning-New Bethlehem highway. 

Three deer jumped in front of Marshall 
S. Rhaun’s car on the Dushore-Laporte road. 
He struck one killing it instantly; another 
was stunned a glancing blow but scampered 





off apparently unharmed; the third animal 
was not hit. These deer were killed on the 
Allegheny highway near President. 

John Lacasino, Ellwood City, killed a doe 
near Zelienople. 

Louis F. Eetrunich, Buffalo, N. Y., killed 
a 6-point on Route 97 between Erie and 
Waterford. 

A young deer, apparently exhausted from 
a long run, was killed by a light delivery 
truck in Wilkes-Barre. 

Henry Yeager, Hazleton, killed a buck on 
the Berwick road near Briggsville. 

Charles W. Harris, Castanea, killed a doe 
on the Coudersport Pike. 

A deer crashed into the car of James W. 
Lucas, Waverly, doing considerable damage 
to the car and fatally injuring itself. 

A. B. Cooper, Ridgway, killed a deer near 
Wilcox. 

A large buck crashed head-on into a car 
driven by Game Protector H. J. Updegraff 
on Route 68 near Crown. Both doors were 
caved in and the car badly damaged. 

Jacob Buck got his doe when it ran into 
his truck in Chocolate Avenue, Hershey. 

A large buck ran into the car of Howard 
L. Kepier, Stroudsburg, breaking its neck. 

Elaine Reigler, Somerset, killed a 6-point 
on Route 219 east of that town. 

A doe suffered a broken neck when it 
leaped over a bank directly into the side of 
a car on Route 53 near Cresson. 

There were no doubt many other accidents 
like these, of which no account was received. 
The frequency with which they now occur, 
especially along highways remote from reg- 
ular deer territory, is most disturbing. 


Many lives are endangered and hundreds 
of dollars in damage to autos without redress 
result from them. 

Since the erection of these signs some 
Sportsmen’s Associations are interested in 
acquiring one or two for distribution locally. 
The Game Commission does not have any 
funds for making additional signs, but if 
the organizations in question are willing to 
pay for the material used, I think arrange- 
ments can be made for the WPA Project 
to make them. 


FEW GOSHAWKS & OWLS 


The comparatively few goshawks being 
sent in for bounty indicate that there was 
no large migration of these birds into Penn- 
sylvania from the far North this year. The 
goshawk is particularly hard on ruffed grouse 
and other small game. 

A considerable number of Great Horned 
Owls have been received since the $2.00 
bounty was placed on these nocturnal pred- 
ators on November 1, but far less than ex- 
pected. The Commission is making a thor- 
ough study of the stomach contents of all 
hawks and owls received this year to sup- 
plement similar surveys made in previous 
years. 


A total of 2,676 bounty claims were ex- 
amined and paid in Pennsylvania during 
December requiring a total expenditure of 
$7,656.00. The claims covered 81 Great 
horned owls, 1,396 Gray Foxes, 34 Gos- 
hawks and 3,684 Weasels. Since June 1, 1937, 
the Commission has paid out a total of $21,- 
005.50 in bounties. 








WILDLIFE SOCIETY MEETS 


The members of the Wildlife Society of 
Region No. 1 held their second Annual Con- 
ference at Harrisburg on January 10. The 
meeting was primarily one of organization 
although some very interesting papers were 
presented. 


Dr. Arthur A. Allen, regional representa- 
tive of the society, welcomed the members, 
after which the organization and objectives 
of the society were discussed by Victor H. 
Cahalane, Secretary, and the essential mem- 
bership qualifications outlined by Gardiner 
Bump, of the Membership Committee. 


The society voted for the establishment of 
a formal organization and the following 
officers were elected: Frank C. Edminster, 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service, Williams- 
port, Pa., regional chairman; J. Victor Skiff, 
N. Y. Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y., 
vice-chairman; and James N. Morton, Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

In the afternoon, Seth Gordon, Executive 
Director of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, gave a very interesting talk on “The 
Place of the Technician in Wildlife Adminis- 
tration.” Dr. Ralph T. King, Director of the 
Roosevelt Experiment Station, delivered a 
splendid paper on “The Essentials of a Wild- 
life Range.” Dr. William J. Hamilton, Jr., 
Laboratory of Zoology, Cornell University, 
presented a very commendable discourse on 
the “Proper Management of the Furbearing 
Animals.” John H. Baker, Executive Direc- 
tor of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, pointed out the aims and objectives 
of the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, and Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, outlined 
the details of the Pittman-Robertson State- 
Aid bill. 


Mrs. Rosalie Edge, President of the Emer- 
gency Conservation Council, made a plea for 
the protection of all winged predators. 


An informal banquet held in the evening 
was attended by all representatives present, 
immediately following which Dr. Allen 
showed some of his remarkable sound pic- 
tures of singing birds. The conference com- 
mittee consisted of Richard Gerstell, Chair- 
man; James N. Morton, Leo A. Luttringer, 
Jr., and Gardiner Bump. 


Those attending the conference from ad- 
joining states are as follows: Ira N. Gabriel- 
son, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C.; 
Albert M. Day, Biological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Gardiner Bump, N. Y. Conserva- 
tion Dept., Albany, N. Y.; E. Lee LeCompte, 
State Game Warden, Baltimore, Md.; Robert 
Cameron, Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y.; 
Paul Zimmer, Clarence, N. Y.; Robert Dar- 
row, N. Y. Conservation Dept., Albany, N. 
Y.; Ralph T. King, N. Y. State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; Earl R. Holm, 
N. Y. S. Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y.; 
L. G. MacNamara, N. J. Fish and Game 
Commission, Trenton, N. J.; Harland E. 
Field, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Harry J. Pry, Big Brook Pheasant Farm, 
Freehold, N. J.; A. A. Allen, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.; Harold M. Bradbury, 
Dept. of Conservation, Boston, Mass.; Rich- 
ard W. Smith, Massachusetts Dept. of Con- 
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servation, South Lee, Mass.; Randall H. 
Piper, Massachusetts Dept. of Conservation, 
North Reading, Mass.; W. J. Hamilton, Jr., 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Richard 
Weaver, Fernow Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Ralph H. Smith, N. Y. Con- 
servation Dept., Ithaca, N. Y.; Walter H. 
Obenauf, C. C. C., Pulaski, N. Y.; Glenn H. 
Morton, Cornell University, N. Y. C. D., 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Robert Perry, N. Y. Conser- 
vation Dept., Albany, N. Y.; Arthur W. Hol- 
weg, N. Y. Conservation Dept., Albany, N. 
Y.; Benjamin O. Bradley, Game Specialist, 
Spencer, N. Y.; Clayton B. Seagears, N. Y. 
Conservation Dept., Delmar, N. Y.; Victor 
H. Calahane, National Park Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Palmer L. Hahn, 228 Lenox 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. Victor Skiff, N. 
Y. Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y.; and 
Walter F. Crisser, N. Y. S. Conservation 
Service, Ithaca, N. Y. 





BOUNTY ON GREAT HORNED OWLS 


For the past month or two severe and un- 
called for criticisms on the part of a few 
Pennsylvania bird lovers, who were evidently 
unfairly influenced by propaganda emanating 
from sources outside the state to protest the 
bounty on Great Horned Owls in Pennsyl- 
vania, have been received by the Game Com- 
mission. 

Not only have those behind this movement 
seen fit to unjustly criticize but they have 
accused the Game Commission of wasting 
public funds by paying such a bounty. Such 
an accusation is about as ridiculous as the 
criticism is unjust, especially since it origi- 
nates with those who have little knowledge 
of our conditions and who should not attempt 
to tell the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
what to do. 

The Game Commission is perfectly aware 
of the economic value of certain birds of 
prey, else it would not have agreed during 
the last Legislature to add certain hawks 
and owls to the protected list. 

Furthermore, no organization is more in- 
terested in the protection of bird-life than 
the sportsmen of Pennsylvania, and if it 
was not for the money they generously con- 
tribute through their hunting license fees 
every year wildlife would certainly be in a 
sad plight in the Keystone state today. 

A bounty was declared on the Great 
Horned Owl not for the purpose of extermi- 
nating the species but for the purpose of con- 
trolling at a time when reports indicate it 
is too abundant in some sections. Further- 
more, we have been hearing a lot about their 
destructive food habits lately from sportsmen 
and others, and we aim to prove this point 
one way or another by extensive stomach 
examinations now being made. 

Those who were responsible for such un- 
fair criticisms probably meant well by send- 
ing out an SOS about the Great Horned 
Owl bounty, but they could at least have 
determined definitely the motive behind our 
purposes before their criticism was broad- 
cast. 








PROGRESS IN INTERNATIONAL 
BIRD PROTECTION 


Conclusion of a treaty for bird protection 
between the United States and Mexico was 
announced recently in an address by T. Gil- 
bert Pearson, president emeritus of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies at 
the Association’s Thirty-third Annual Con- 
vention at the Museum of Natural History 
in New York City. 

According to Dr. Pearson, Puerto Rico is 
taking the leadership in bird protection in 
all the islands in the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea. His report also contained 
the latest news on conservation activities in 
Argentina and several European countries. 





AMERICAN WILDLIFE CONFERENCE 


Dramatic presentations will be made of 
the latest research developments and im- 
portant problems in the field of wildlife res- 
toration at the Third Annual North American 
Wildlife Conference, to be held in Baltimore 
February 14, 15, 16 and 17, 


Controversial subjects will be treated at 
the general sessions. Each perplexing prob- 
lem will be subjected to a panel discussion, 
with four authorities arguing the pros and 
cons. The authorities are now being selected 
by the American Wildlife Institute, the spon- 
soring organization for the Conference. 

Each of the four authorities will be al- 
lowed ten minutes to air his views and an 
opportunity will be granted for rebuttal. The 
remainder of the hour’s time which will be 
allowed each subject under discussion at the 


general sessions will be devoted to open 
comment from the floor. 


Eighteen subjects of wide interest will be 
subjected to the panel discussions at the 
general sessions. Among the subjects to be 
so treated are pollution, drainage and recla- 
mation, mosquito control, waterfowl and 
fisheries problems. 


Sixty papers are now being chosen from 
among the hundreds submitted for presenta- 
tion at the technical sessions. The selections 
are being made by a committee appointed by 
the Wildlife Society, which at the request of 
the American Wildlife Institute, is arranging 
the technical program. This committee is 
composed of Ernest Holt, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Wildlife Management, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, chairman of the Committee; W. 
L. McAtee, Special Technical Advisor of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, and V. H. 
Cahalane, in Charge of Wildlife, Natural 
Park Service. The Conference program com- 
mittee is headed by C. M. Palmer, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of the American Wildlife 
Institute. 

There will be two technical sessions run- 
ning simultaneously each day of the Confer- 
ence except February 17, which will be given 
over to the national convention of the Gen- 
eral Wildlife Federation. 

During the week the Conference is being 
held in Baltimore, the Oriole City will also 
be the site of the North American Sports, 
Garden and Outdoor Life Show, a civic en- 
terprise of particular interest to outdoorsmen. 
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Hunters are reminded that January 11 
ended the time limit under which they may 
legally possess venison without a permit. 

Any organizations or individuals who de- 
sired to possess deer meat after January 11, 
should have filed an application with the de- 
partment, which has, under the new law, 
power to grant an extension of the time 
element without cost, for an additional six 
months. If you haven’t complied with this 
provision you are subject to prosecution. 


The Game Commission, the Fish Commis- 
sion, the Department of Forests and Waters, 
the State Historical Society and the State 
Planning Board have agreed to hold a joint 
exhibit at the Outdoor Life Show to be held 
in the Armory at Baltimore during the per- 
iod February 11 to 19, in connection with 
the annual meeting of the American Wild- 
life Institute. 

Many states are planning to be represented 
—in fact, we are told that even several for- 
eign countries are expected to exhibit. It 
will probably be the greatest sportsmen’s 
show of its kind to be held anywhere. If you 
get a chance, visit this gigantic exhibition. 

Your attention is again called to the fact 
that the Game Commission will also put 
on a large exhibit both at the State Farm 
Show during the week of January 17 to 21 
and at the Philadelphia Motor Boat and 
Sportsmen’s Show during the week of Jan- 
uary 22 to 29. These two exhibits are en- 
tirely different and represent months of prep- 
aration on the part of one of our Refuge 
Keepers, Mr. George Koehler, of Lycoming 
County. 


How long are the tail feathers of cock 
pheasants? A. F. Schrank, of Cleveland, won 
a contest in that city with a feather 26 3/6” 
long. 


Some big game hunting camps are un- 
expectedly slow in complying with the law 
regarding the return of their hunting party 
rosters. While hundreds of the camps have 
already complied, and the Commission for 
the first time has accumulated very valuable 
information, the revised law requires that a 
copy of the camp roster be forwarded to 
the officers of the Commission not later than 
fifteen days after the close of the big game 
season, and unless the tardy camps file their 
rosters within the next ten days a checkup 
will be instituted and it will be necessary 
to impose a fine of $5.00 upon those who 
fail to comply. 


Well over a hundred out-of-state cheaters 
were caught while trying to bag game with 
a Pennsylvania resident hunter’s license dur- 
ing the past hunting season. 

Every year game protectors make consid- 
erable effort to weed out hunters from other 
statés who try to muscle in on our sport by 
paying only $2.00 instead of the required 
reciprocal non-resident license fee which is 
never less than $15.00, but this year we 
launched the most strenuous and far-reach- 
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ing campaign to wipe out this type of cheat- 
ing than we ever attempted before. 

Many County treasurers and their agents 
also deserve a lot of credit for the apprehen- 
sion of many of these out-of-state chiselers. 
They were on the job when it came to ex- 
amining the credentials of persons who ap- 
plied for licenses and were able by such close 
scrutiny to catch some of the violators. 





The Bureau of Refuges and Lands, after 
some experiments conducted during the past 
year, has prepared a game food seed patch 
mixture which they believe will be very 
helpful to sportsmen’s organizations and in- 
dividuals who are contemplating the planting 
of plots to game foods this spring. 

The mixture consists of sudan grass, broom 
corn millet, Japanese millet, wheatland milo, 
buckwheat, proso, sorghum, sunflower, and 
flax. 

An attempt was made to get in the mix- 
ture seeds which would furnish food for 
game by early fall and also some that will 
retain the seeds on the stems until late in 
the winter. There likewise are strong 
stemmed plants which will assist in holding 
up the weaker stemmed ones. 

Arrangements are now being made to have 
the mixture made up by a reliable seed house, 
and information as to where it can be ob- 
tained, along with the cost per pound, will 
be made available to interested parties. It is 
to be hoped that as many organizations as 
possible will take advantage of the mixture 
and arrange to purchase enough for planting 
at least a few plots. 

Anyone who is interested should write to 
the Bureau of Refuges and Lands, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





As of December 31, over 300 Great Horned 
Owls were submitted for bounty. 





For the eleventh consecutive year, The 
American Humane Association of this city 
is once again announcing the opening of its 
annual humane trap contest. 

Cash prizes totaling five hundred dollars 
are offered in three groups. For the two best 
traps for taking animals alive and unhurt, 
$150.00 and $75.00 are offered. Prizes in the 
second group are $100.00 and $50.00 for traps 
that hold without injury and in the third 
group for traps that kill humanely, the prizes 
offered are $85.00 and $40.00. 

In addition a special prize of $50.00 has 
been sponsored by General Charles McC. 
Reeve to be awarded by the judges at their 
discretion. 

The Association feels that more humane 
devices and methods for taking animals will 
not only eliminate an incalculable amount 
of injury and suffering to animals but will 
also coordinate with the ideals and results 
for which all conservation departments have 
long been striving and the trapper will in 
the end benefit. 

Of traps which have won in past years, 
many are now being manufactured for com- 
mercial use. Entries in the contest must be 
humane, practical, efficient and reasonable 
in production cost. 

Everyone is eligible. Write the Association 
for entry blank and contest announcement. 


FEBRUARY 





Thinking that the prices of hounds in the 
old days might be of interest to some of our 
readers an old number of the New Sporting 
Magazine of 1841, just about one hundred 
years ago, tells of how 42 foxhounds were 
sold at public auction and brought $5,250.00 
at an average price of $125.00 each. 

The following editorial appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Middleburg Chronicle, and 
should prove of interest inasmuch as Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia are the two leading 
foxhunting states in America, and this edi- 
torial would apply equally well to Pennsyl- 
vania. “THE HUNTING HORN?” is the 
title. “In the early morning hours through- 
out the fields and forests of Northern Vir- 
ginia, bright with colors of fall, a new sound 
has been heard. More than any one external 
thing, it implies the change of the season, 
the end of the summer and the commence- 
ment of those brisk days of winter when 
the blood sparkles, urging men everywhere 
to action. 

The horn has been symbolical of man’s 
passion for hunting ever since the days he 
first roamed the woods searching food for 
his family. As the notes once again ring 
out they summon a host of followers. The 
men and women who are assembled on the 
first of November in this Leicestershire of 
American Foxhunting are not searching the 
food that drove their forebears mile after 
mile through the wilderness with a passion 
that only a hungry stomach can arouse. Nor 
once captured is their game going to adorn 
a festive board such as the chase for deer 
which sent the hunting parties into the for- 
ests in the Middle Ages. Instead, the hunt 
is for a small red creature whose flesh is 
scarce palatable for the hounds who pursue 
him. But what man who has ridden to hounds 
does not thrill to hear once more as the fox- 
hunting season opens, that call of the hunt- 
ing horn? 

Hunting has been bred in his blood until 
it is part of his very flesh and bone and it 
but needs this horn; it but needs the cry of 
the pack as hounds hit the line and go away 
to give a wild beat to his heart that lends 
courage to follow where the game may 
lead. As these horsemen assemble each fall 
they turn for support to the farmer over 
whose land they ride. Will he be sympa- 
thetic with a sport that brings horses over 
his fields, that leads hounds through his 
farm yard? If his blood is warm in his veins, 
if his nature is in tune with sport for sport’s 
sake, he will welcome hounds and horn 
when the pack goes by. If those instincts lie 
dormant, and small wonder in an age when 
there is all too little leisure for such good 
things of the world as foxhunting, then 
there are considerations of a less spiritual 
nature than the ethereal love of hunting. 

The man with the horse to sell, the man 
with oats, hay, straw or corn in his barn; 
the man with a farm, or the man who wants 
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a job, can hear his market in the call of the 
hunting horn. Let him listen well in the 
frosty air as the hunt goes gaily by, because 
in their great chorus is an elemental cry 
of horse and hound that has drawn man ir- 
resistibly to it on down through the ages. 

Heed this cry as it rings down the valley 
and into the hills for it is a cry alike for rich 
and poor. And so in this country which is 
Virginia let foxhunting grow strong, for it 
is good for the land in a country bright with 
autumn color, a country that attracts with 
its splendour both rich and poor, a country 
which is Virginia.” It is also noteworthy that 
Virginia furnishes equally good small game 
shooting as Pennsylvania, and that bird 
shooters and foxchasers mutually have 
equally good sport in the very same locali- 
ties. 





5000 RABBIT TRAPS 


Five thousand rabbit traps are being built 
for the Commission by the National Youth 
Administration. They will be used for trap- 
ping rabbits off protected areas such as the 
grounds of State Institutions, city parks, 
reservoirs, water sheds, rights-of-way, etc., 
with proper permission. The animals will 
then be released on open hunting territory. 





CORRECTION 


Sometime ago the question was asked in 
the GAME NEWS, “Are there any gophers 
in Pennsylvania?” At the time the answer 
was “No.” However, since the question came 
up we have been advised by certain persons, 
including Game Protector William T. Camp- 
bell, and Deputy Game Protector John M. 
Borland, of Venango County, that a pair 
of gophers, or rather Thirteen Striped 
Ground Squirrels as they are properly known, 
were released in the vicinity of Polk about 
twenty years ago. These pests multiplied 
very rapidly, and that whole end of the 
county is now full of them. 





DEADLINE FOR GAME REPORTS 


January 15 was the deadline for submitting 
your report of game killed and game protect- 
ors have been instructed to collect the $2.00 
forfeit prescribed for such negligence under 
the new Game Code. If he calls upon you, 
do not resent it. Your game kill report is 
just as important to us as your hunting 
license. It will help us to help you. 





NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“While standing on watch during the deer 
season I heard a whirring noise above and 
to my right. I looked up just in time to see 
a large Blue Jay crash headlong into a tree, 
breaking its neck. 


When Refuge Keeper, Claude Kelsey, of 
Potter County, was checking deer in the Four 
Mile Run section, he found two bucks with 
antlers in the velvet. 
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Game Protector Lewis Litzinger, Indiana, 
reports finding a buck deer and the dog 
which was chasing it, both dead, at the bot- 
tom of a railroad cut about 300 feet deep. 

He also had to rescue a buck from a 
mine air shaft about 30 feet deep. The ani- 
mal had been in the shaft about two weeks 
and was very thin. 

Mr. Litzinger further reports: “Had a 
baby buck hit with a car about 9:00 P.M. 
—leg broken. It got back on the road about 
1:30 next morning, wrecked two cars and 
was killed.” 

“Another baby buck got on road at Water- 
man and wrecked two cars to extent of $300. 
Deer Killed. Have had an awful lot of deer 
killed by cars.” 


Deputy Game Protector Jesse Travis, of 
Jefferson County, saw where a swarm of 
honey bees went to work between the weath- 
er-boarding and studding of a hunting camp. 
A bear had torn a side out of the cabin in 
order to get the honey. The camp is located 
at the headwaters of Mill Stone Run, Forest 
County. 


Some sheep-killing and bee-hive-destroy- 
ing bears are again on the warpath accord- 
ing to Game Protector E. L. Shields, of 
Elk County, who investigated several such 
claims recently. 


Refuge Keeper Burt Oudette in his weekly 
report states, “On Friday, December 17th, 
corn shocks were being placed as game feed 


along the east side of the Pymatuning Refuge 
in the vicinity of what is known as tract 183. 
We noticed a rabbit which was caught in 
an old board pile. One of the boys helping 
to distribute the grain held an ear of corn 
up to the rabbit and it ate from eight to ten 
kernels of corn while being held. Three men 
in the party saw this. 


A Game Warden approached a party of 
five deer hunters in the Poconos who were 
gathered around a fire. After establishing his 
identity he asked to see their licenses. They 
seemed to be in order so he asked “Who is 
the captain?” A big lad piped out “Me Cap- 
itan Mister, me Capitan.” The Warden then 
asked “where is your roster?” To which the 
captain replied, “Me no got rozzter, Mis- 
ter, me got sedan.”—By Richard H. Lentz. 


There will be a meeting of the Southern 
Division of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs at 10:00 A. M. on Satur- 
day, January 22, in the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, York. 


Federal game law enforcement agents of 
the U. S. Biological Survey during the past 
three months have confiscated and destroyed 
nearly 500 wild duck traps on Maryland and 
Virginia marshes in and along the Chesa- 
peake Bay-and along Chincoteague Bay on 
the Atlantic Coast in an effort to stamp out 
the illegal practice of trapping and market- 
ing waterfowl. 
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FOLLOWING THROUGH FROM ONE END TO THE OTHER AS A SHELL 
IS MANUFACTURED FOR A SHOTGUN 


HEN Nathan Nimrod shoulders his 

fowling piece and sets off for a day 
afield he very often carries with him a mod- 
ern shot shell, the manufacture of which in- 
volves a series of intricate operations in- 
suring the utmost precision. Pictured above 
is the Shur Shot shell, a product of the 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., in its vari- 
ous stages of manufacture. 

Left to right, are shown the necessary 
steps in bringing it to completion. First, the 
battery cup: A small round metallic disc is 
cut and formed into the tiny cup, which is 
drawn longer and smaller in diameter and 
trimmed. This completed, a flange is formed 
around the top and a vent-hole pierced into 
the bottom. 

Next comes the primer cup, formed in the 
same manner. This cup is supplied with a 
definite charge of mixture. A tiny anvil is 
then placed in the battery cup so that when 
the primer is inserted the anvil will be in 
contact with the priming mixture. Completed, 
it is then pressed into the pocket in the head 
of the shell. 

The shell itself is composed of a paper 
body, brass head and paper base wad as- 
sembled in the head. The body is wound 
from sheets of. paper, coated with water 
proofing oil, corrugated and sized, then 
treated with paraffin and cut to length. The 
brass head is made by forming a cup from 
a disc, then processed in the manner already 
described, the head partly formed and the 
manufacturer’s name stamped thereon. Next 
the head is grooved for assembly with the 
paper body and base wad. 

Assembled, the head is pressed to its final 
form, the battery cup inserted and after the 
shell is gauged and inspected it is ready for 
loading, which is generally done by auto- 
matic machinery, the powder first being 
placed in the shell, next the wads and then 
the shot. 

Finally the overshot wad is placed, the 
shell crimped and waterproofed at its mouth 





and the shell is thus completed and ready 
for use, the entire procedure being carefully 
gauged and inspected throughout its crea- 
tion. 


ONE PACK OF RED MAN AND 
GOOD LUCK 


While running my dogs in Cumberland 
County previous to the past season I dis- 
covered an excellent patch of ground, of ap- 
proximately a hundred acres where game 
was plentiful. I decided to give it a try dur- 
ing the season, but when I drove up to the 
farmer’s house I noticed the place plastered 
with NO TRESPASSING signs. 

Being positive that they were not up when 
I visited the place before, I put two and 
two together and proceeded to meet a very 
mean man. I found him in the barn busy 
with his chores and after the old question, 
“CAN I HUNT ON YOUR PLACE, SIR,” 
I received a very curt reply of, “NO, YOU 
HUNTERS ARE ALL ALIKE,” so I im- 
mediately changed the subject to something 
more pleasant. 

Out of a perfectly clear sky he said, “Got 
a chew?” As luck would have it I had a 
fresh pack of Red Man in my pocket which 
I handed to him explaining that he was wel- 
come to it all as I never used it. I only 
carry it for my friends as a favor. 

Having walked out of the barn to the 
wagon shed the old gent said, “Now, son 
if you promise to be careful you can take 
a try down through the meadows or any- 
where on my land but don’t go on that fel- 
low’s property, (waving his hand towards 
the left) ‘cause you'll get pinched sure as 
darn. And if you get an extra rabbit with 
them dogs you don’t want I’ll take it. 

That proved to be my best day of the 
year. I got the limit of birds as the old gent 
was happy to find out when I gave him 
half my bag. 





Thanks to a kind old man whom I can al- 
ways visit and be welcome, and the pack 
of Red Man:—K. W. Keltner, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


A NEW FACTOR IN SOLVING THE 
GAME FOOD PROBLEM 


“The recent invention of the electric 
fence energized by hot shot battery may 
change the wild life forestry picture as it 
stands today,” says John W. Hershey, Sec- 
retary of the Penna. Nut Growers Associa- 
tion and nationally known Tree Crop Spe- 
cialist. 

The problem of feeding game has become 
quite acute and needs no discussion, but 
how or what to feed it has been a subject 
worthy of consideration. While one group 
of experimenters who think along mechanical 
lines have developed an electric fence, others 
have been intensely following along the lines 
of tree crop selection to meet the present 
emergency. How to start blocks of crop- 
bearing trees in heavily infested game areas 
has been a problem due to the expense of 
costly fencing. Strain selections of honey 
locust, whose pods bear one-third their 
weight in sugar and bear, precociously, pro- 
lific crops of food equivalent to 100 bushels 
of corn per acre, are something that both 
land-owners and public game managers will 
thank God for creating. 

A No. 10 electric wire stretched around 
plots, whether of a dozen or a thousand trees 
scattered through our forest, will fend off 
the amorous caresses of the deer until the 
crop trees are large enough to be immune 
to their overtures. 





John W. Schmitt, Chambersburg, R. D., 
shot a Cooper’s hawk which had a gray 
squirrel in its talons. 
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C. H. Wire, York, R. D. 2, killed an al- 
bino pheasant. 


Some of the women who killed bears and 
deer during the past season are as follows: 

Mrs. August Orchowski, Kane, 125 Ib., 
bear. 

Mrs. Walter Mann, New Sheffield, 250 Ib., 
bear. 

Mrs. Paul Kern, Quakertown, 145 Ib., deer. 

Mrs. Harry Rider, Foxtown Hill, 140 Ib., 
deer. 

Mrs. Arnold Johnson, Corry, a six-point 
buck. 

Mrs. Donald Luce, Kittanning, a six-point 
buck. 

Sallie Mease, Pleasant Hill, a five-point 
buck. 


Michael Waugh killed two rabbits with 
one shot. 


Charles Freeman, Auburn, killed a cotton- 
tail rabbit with four horns. 


Earl Carson, of Tyrone, killed a deer 
which had one antler in the middle of the 
head and the other at the side. 


A hunter reported seeing a doe with four 
fawns. 


J. Russell Hiney, Jersey Shore, killed a 
pure white crow. 


Robert Custer, Cambria County, shot a 
wildcat near Reels Corner, Somerset County. 


Isadore Kline, Altoona, hit a deer with an 
arrow, but the missile was spent when it 
struck the animal. 


Mrs. Winifred Hines, 32 of Chambersburg 
never fired a gun, but wanted to go deer 
hunting. Her husband, William, refused to 
take her, saying: “Why, you can’t even load 
a gun.” Mrs. Hines waited for her husband 
to leave. Getting State Motor Policeman 
George O’Day to load her rifle, she set out. 
Back 10 minutes later, she calmly announced 
to the officer: “I just killed an 11-point buck. 
Will you help me get it home?” 


A three-legged Ringneck was shot near 
Reading. All three legs were well developed 
but one was slightly shorter than the other 
two. 


Robert King, Moxham, “killed” a buck and 
had just placed a tag on its antlers prepar- 
ing to bleed it when the animal scrambled 
to its feet and dashed away. 


A fatally injured spike buck, wounded by 
a careless hunter, drowned in the Roxbury 
dam as three citizens attempted to rescue it. 
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Antonio Del Cuco, Harrisburg, was struck 
in the side by a wounded deer. One antler 
entered his head near the left ear knocking 
him unconscious. He was rescued by his 
comrades and taken to the hospital for treat- 
ment. 





Game Protector, John Dittmar, Bedford 
County, found an illegally killed doe with a 
9 inch spike. 





“Jefferson Jack,” “Ringtown Kelly,” “Big 
One” and the “Praying Parson”—all big old 
bucks are still roaming the mountains of 
Schuylkill County. The wise old fellows have 
run the gauntlet for many years and know 
every trick in a deer’s repertoire. 





Some more old timers who took out licen- 
ses this year are: 


Adam G. Rothfuss, 96, Williamsport 
Henry Keiper, 76, Weatherly. 





When the Black Diamond Express stopped 
at Flemington recently, a trainman called to 
the engineer that the headlight was broken. 
Upon investigation the body of a ringneck 
was found imbedded there. 





Keith Hetrick, 12-year-old, DuBois, bagged 
a 6-point, taking the crown of the youngest 
deer killer in that section from 13-year-old 
Ed Trude, of Clear Run. 





Charles V. Reilly, 63, Wilkes-Barre, killed 
his first deer in 30 years. Isaac Tangier, York 
Springs, bagged his first buck after 25 years 
of hunting. 





A big black bear disputed the right of way, 
insisting upon occupying the middle of the 
road as William McCloskey, White Haven, 
was driving to Weatherly recently. 








Louis Pammer, Bethlehem, killed an albino 
buck near Fern Ridge, Monroe County. 





Geo. E. Willard, Doylestown, killed a doe 
with two antlers in the Poconos. 





A young hunter appeared at the office of a 
Cresco doctor with a black eye. When asked 
what happened he said, “I got kicked by a 
deer.” He was just about to stick the animal 
with his hunting knife when it kicked with 
its hind leg striking the young nimrod just 
under the eye. 





The states of Ohio and New York are 
both opening their hunting seasons at noon 
during the small game season. 





According to the Biological Survey, there 
are 11,000,000 sportsmen and 36,000 organized 
sportsmen’s clubs in the United States. 





The Canadian Government is going to re- 
move 2000 surplus buffaloes. The hides can 
be purchased from the National Parks Bu- 
reau, Department of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa. 


The Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion has approved the acquisition by the 
U. S. Biological Survey of 16,067.76 acres of 
land in 12 wildlife refuges at a total cost of 
$40,094.85, or an average of $2.55 an acre. 





Mr. Walter C. Jarrett, Sharpsburg, Pa., 
writes as follows: 

“On the 3rd of December in Center Coun- 
ty, I shot a 7-point buck at about 100 yards. 
Have not done any hunting for 47 years and 
it was the first time I fired a rifle for 53 
years. Was 70 last August. I did use glasses. 
Is that going some. Yours for better hunt- 
ing and fishing.” 





Locked antlers found by Mr. Erie Rider, Millville, Pa., December 6, 1937. These are being 


mounted by the Game Commission for exhibition. 


Photo Camera Shop, Williamsport 
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A. B. Champlain, Advanced Entomologist, 
State Department of Agriculture, presents 
some serious facts for all Sportsmen to con- 
sider: 

“Among the so-called sportsmen that hunt 
deer around my camp are popular types 
that I have classified as ‘paper throwers.’ 
Under this category I can place about 75 
to 90 per cent of those who hunt in my 
neighborhood—within twenty-five miles of 
Harrisburg.” 

“From my camp where water is available 
to a distance of one or two miles (the lat- 
ter on mountain road) litter lines the trails 
and messes the landscape. Lunch papers pre- 
dominate, food scraps being utilized by scav- 
engers, but orange peels and candy papers 
last for long periods where not collected or 
covered. All the popular brands of various 
chocolate bars stare up from mossy trails 
and forest matting. Bread papers and wrap- 
ping paper fluttering from winter branches 
or struggle against the rocks and snags. This 
makes me boil but there doesn’t seem to be 
much chance of educating this type of hunt- 
er unless, in my opinion, the lands are 
posted.” 





The Sportsmen of Allegheny County are 
contemplating a huge banquet in the largest 
ballroom they can find in commemoration of 
National Conservation Week beginning 
March 20. 

Plans are rapidly materializing, and if they 
work out satisfactorily, it is hoped to have 
the Governor and all members of the Fish 
and Game Commissions on deck for the gala 
occasion. 

Johnny Mock, Pittsburgh Sports Writer, 
is the guiding star behind the movement 
which will be the biggest thing in Keystone 
Sportsmen’s social history ever attempted. 

Johnny says he believes the Pennsylvania 
Sportsmen’s Luncheon Club of Pittsburgh 
will sponsor the program. You will recog- 
nize this up and doing outfit as the one 
which sponsored the “Kiddies Fishin’ Hole,” 
at Panther Hollow Lake, which was since 
copied by Philadelphia, New Kensington, 
two Connecticut towns, and several in other 
States. 


STOLEN: 1 Savage, 303 cal., Model 99, 
No. 230-378. If found, will you please return 
same to Mr. Donald C. Hauck, 23 Second 
Street, Milton, Pa. 








The Corry Rod and Gun club is estab- 
lishing shooting galleries in the basement 
of the American Legion home. 





The Frackville Game and Fish Associa- 
tion has inaugurated an “I bought a rab- 
bit” campaign among its members, which 
is bearing much fruit. 





The sportsmen of Gillespie recently or- 
ganized a gun club. 





Young hunters of Milton recently or- 
ganized a Junior Sportsmens’ Club. James 
Beatty was elected president. 


The winners of the deer guessing contest 
held in the Sproul Forest District this sea- 
son were: C. Larue Cryder, of Renovo, and 
Mrs. Hilary R. Weaver, 16 Commerce St., 
Lock Haven. 

“The number of legal bucks killed on the 
Sproul State Forest, according to reports re- 
ceived from the Forest Rangers, was 1,020,” 
states District Forester Charles Hogeland, 
of Renovo. “Also 38 legal bears.” 

In 1936 1,079 bucks and 51 bears 
shot on the Sproul State Forest. 

A year’s subscription to the Pennsylvania 
Game News and to the Pennsylvania Ang- 
ler was awarded the winners. 


were 


Just received a subscription to the GAME 
NEWS from George Rabbits. It seems 
George is a tall, rangy farmer with a hanker- 
ing for coon hunting. 


Colorado was the latest state to publish 
a magazine to benefit her sportsmen. Colo- 
rado Conservation Comments is the name 
of this splendidly gotten up periodical. 





NEW LITERATURE 
MORE FISH AND GAME; A clever lit- 
tle bulletin chock-full of practical ways of 
improving hunting and fishing conditions 
quickly. Properly illustrated. A more in- 
formative little publication you'll never get 
elsewhere for the nominal price of ten cents. 
Thirty pages. Published by National Sports- 
man, and Hunting and Fishing Magazines, 
275 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


A number of Kansas beer distributors have 
been banding crows, giving a case of beer 
in return for each band. 


The Paxtonia Gun Club dedicated its new 
shooting grounds located near Harrisburg 
recently. Some unusual shoots are contem- 
plated there in the near future and the club 
extends a hearty invitation to all those who 
are interested in trapdom to participate. If 
interested, contact William H. Cleckner, 1444 
Naudain Street, Harrisburg. 
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Photo courtesy Williamsport Grit. 


Shirt tails of hunters who “saw him and missed.” Displayed at the Waterville Hotel 
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BROAD MINDED 


In controversial moments 

My perception’s rather fine. 

I always see both points of view, 
The one that’s wrong and mine. 


A pair of field glasses grows horns on a 
doe faster than Mother Nature. 


To Eltinge F. Warner goes the honor of 
killing the first chukar partridge ever to be 
used in a field trial in America. This was 
one of six chukars released at the sugges- 
tion of Mrs. A. R. Moffit, of the Rowcliffe 
Game Farm, on November 4 at Verbank, 
N. Y., during the running of the Non-Win- 
ner Stakes for Springers in the Cocker 
Spaniel Field Trial Club of America trials. 


California reports having killed 32,211 
bucks last season, of which 10% were taken 
within fifty miles of the centers of Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 





STATE SHOOTS FOR 1938 
JUNE—15-16-17-18 Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association of Concordville, Pa. 
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LIVE BIRD SHOOTS FOR 1938 

JANUARY—9-10-11-12 Montco Gun Club, 
Montgomeryville, Pa. A. C. Schwarz, Mgr. 
(four days’ shoot). 

JANUARY—13-15 Reading, Pa., South 
End Gun Club—Annual Midwinter Flyer 
Classic, featured by 22nd annual Great East- 
ern Handicap, symbolic amateur wing- 
shooting championship of East. Geo. E. 
Nuebling, secretary, 1034 North Sixth Street, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY—17-18-19-20 Montco Gun 
Club, Montgomery, Pa, A. C. Schwarz, 
Mgr. (four days’ shoot). 


FEBRUARY—21 Reading, Pa. South End 
Gun Club—Annual Grand American Ama- 
teur Flyer Classic, George E. Nuebling, 1034 
North Sixth Street, Reading. 


FEBRUARY—Reading, Pa. South End 
Gun Club—5lst annual open shoot for the 
historic Pennsylvania Cup, emblematic ama- 
teur wing-shooting championship of Key- 
stone State. George E. Nuebling secretary, 
1034 North Sixth Street, Reading, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA LIVE BIRD SHOOTS 
MARCH—Flyer shoots will be held every 
Saturday at the Montco Club. A. C. Schwarz, 


manager, Montgomeryville, Pa. and 5147 
Oakland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REGISTERED SHOOTS FOR 1938 


APRIL—Quaker City G. C., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


MAY—Boyertown Rod & G. C., Boyer- 
town, Pa.—Quaker City, G. C. Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Maytown G. C. of Maytown, Pennsyl- 
vania (Memorial Day). 


JUNE—Roxborough, C. C., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Quaker City, G. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Boyertown Rod and G. C., Boyertown, Pa. 


JULY—Roxborough G. C., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Quaker City G. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Roxborough G. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPTEMBER—Roxborough, Pa., Phila- 
delphia, Pa..—Maytown G. C. of Maytown, 
Pennsylvania (Labor Day).—Boyertown Rod 
and G., Boyertown, Pa.—Quaker City, G. C. 
Philadelphia. 


OCTOBER—Boyertown Rod and G. C., 
Boyertown, Pa.—Quaker City, G. C., Phila- 
delphia. 


The Pennsylvania Mounted Forest Scouts 
Association of Allentown recently submitted 
a very interesting report on their activities 
during 1937. This up and going club has 
started a campaign to increase its member- 
ship during 1938 at $1.00 per member. 


“SKUNKED” (Continued from page 13) 


“Come on, tell us about,” urged the in- 
credulous Mac. 

“Back at my old hunting camp in Potter 
County skunks overran the place,” continued 
Burr. “I often counted as many as a dozen 
at a time feeding from the garbage can 
back of the kitchen. At night the chances 
were about ten to one that you’d run afoul 
of one unless you were mighty careful. An 
old trapper told me about the hot water 
stunt. Once scalded with a trickle of boiling 
water and they would leave peacefully, never 
to return. 

“During the latter part of the summer of 
1929 a pal of mine and I spent a good many 
afternoons and evenings giving the skunks 
the water cure; he in the kitchen keeping 
the water boiling and me on the roof above 
the garbage can, doing the scalding. After 
a couple of days’ practice I became quite 
a marksman. About half a dipper-full of 
water usually did the trick. 

“And without smelling up the place?” 
questioned Bob. 

“Yes sir, it worked,” continued Burr em- 
phatically. “The trick was to hit the critter 
on the head and as soon as the water struck. 
it would tuck its tail between its hind legs 
and shuffle off in a hurry. And without dis- 
turbing the others either. 

“The following winter trappers in the 
vicinity reported catching numbers of bald- 
headed skunks,” concluded the genial Burr 
in all seriousness. 

“Well—it’s the truth, the absolute truth,” 
he reiterated, glancing from one incredulous 


listener to another. “I saw some of the bald- 
headed pelts myself.” 


The subject was still skunks when we pre- 
pared for bed. 


After turning-in and things had quieted 
down we were startled by the clattering of 
the garbage can cover. 


“There, they’re back!” whispered Bill. 
“Let’s take a look.” Whereupon he swept 
out of bed, grabbed a flashlight and stealthily 
tip-toed to the kitchen. In a moment Burr 
was with him, and not wanting to miss any- 
thing the rest of us followed close on their 
heels. 


In the kitchen we held a council of war. 
“Now, listen fellas,” Bill directed. “Burr and 
I will slip out of the door with the flash- 
lights. The rest of you follow. Then, when 
we're grouped in the best position for a 
good view we'll snap on the lights. Remem- 
ber, now, no noise. Here,” he added, “Let’s 
get hold of each others hands so we can 
keep together. When I nudge you Burr snap 
on the light,” came his final instructions. 

The night was inky black, but it was only 
a matter of a score of steps to the corner 
of the building and the garbage can. Sun- 
dry masticatory sounds could be heard com- 
ing from its direction. We nudged each other 
gleefully. 

About ten feet from the can the leaders 
paused and we did likewise. Suddenly the 
beams from the two powerful flashlights pen- 
etrated the night. What a sight! We were 
momentarily paralyzed — appalled and 


shocked at what the twin beams disclosed. 
There less than ten feet away reared the 
biggest black bear I’ve ever heard of (later, 
Bill declared it was twice as big). On either 
side of the huge, swaying body were two 
well-grown cubs. For a long moment (or 
was it a short one?) we stared at the ap- 
parition. Then she broke the spell by tak- 
ing an investigative step toward us. 

Bill and Burr turned and climbed all over 
us in their efforts to efface themselves from 
the immediate vicinity. In fact, none of us 
lost any time in finding the door and get- 
ting inside. 

From the safety of a rear window we 
watched the old bear cuff her stubbornly 
curious offspring into the trail ahead of her. 
Then after a final look at the queer lights 
and ludicrous humans, pushed off into the 
surrounding darkness. 

As we sheepishly prepared for bed a sec- 
ond time Bob’s voice was heard above the 
general babel. “Oh Burr, anyway it fur- 
nished you with more material for another 
skunk yarn.” 

“And say, Burr,” interrupted Mac, “I sup- 
pose you know what the mother skunk said 
to her family when they met a big, bad 
bear?” 

“So what—,” growled Bill. 

“Now children, let’s all kneel and s-pray.” 

The dead silence that followed that crack 
was broken by a dull thud and a yell, in- 
dicating that one of Burr’s boots had found 
its mark. 











RIGHT—‘Point”; Second row 


TOP LEFT—Cars parked at gate of closed road in Sullivan County during deer season. Photo by James N. Morton. 
a Pa. Center—Mike”. Right—This young Philadelphia huntress flies to her favor- 


left: Mrs. John H. Rumfelt enjoys a rabbit hunt near M 
Center: An albino squirrel killed during 


ite shooting ground. BOTTOM ROW—Left: Weber Gear 
the small game season. Right: Rodney’s Frank Mike re 


art, of Lewisburg, displays a large black bear. 
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“SLIPPERY SAL” Continued trom page 12) 


hunting reputation that he was trying to pro- 
tect, but Slippery Sal had given it a terrible 
jolt, if not entirely ruined it. 

Several of the members acknowledged their 
defeat and suggested that they call it off 
for tonight and try some other time. That 
was the end of the hunt. 

The following morning somewhat sleepy 
I drove to where I had been the night be- 
fore. Proceeding to the spot where Slippery 
Sal left the bank of the creek I found it 
impossible to see whether she had taken a 
down or an up-stream course. Man and dog 
tracks was all I could see. From the course 
of the chase the night previous all indica- 
tions pointed that it was bearing in a north- 
erly direction. I therefore, started down 
stream, which is north. After traveling for a 
distance of about one hundred and seventy- 
five yards, I noticed something that re- 
sembled a pile of drift-wood in the middle 
of the stream. On closer examination I dis- 
covered that it was not drift-wood, but an 
old abandoned beaver house. I looked every- 
where for fresh cutting by beaver, but found 
not a cutting. I was unable to go over and 
examine this house on account of the depth 
of the water, but I made a thorough survey 
at the water’s edge of both the east and 
west banks of the creek. Not being able to 
see any tracks I now was convinced where 
she had gone to hide. The next morning 
would tell the story and it did. Just opposite 
this old beaver house on the east side of the 
creek I beheld her tracks in a little sand 
bar and they did not run parallel with the 
bank, evidence that she was not feeding 
here, but had come out of the water at this 
point. I destroyed her imprints and kept her 
secret. 

Toward the end of the raccoon hunting 
season, the big man reported that he and 
old Major had at last captured Slippery Sal 
at the same place that she had so often 
given them the go-by. Just he and Major 
were on this particular hunt. He assured 
his listeners that if he and Major had been 
alone on the different hunts, they would 
have caught her the first night they were 
after her. He explained that other dogs al- 
ways did handicap old Major. Why, there 
was nothing to it. Major struck her trail 
and in ten minutes he had her treed. 


,,. will admit that when I first heard about 
him catching her it made me feel a little 


blue, but on the other hand I doubted very 
much whether he had taken this cunning 
raccoon. Upon inquiring a little here and 
there, I learned the whole truth. He did 
catch a large raccoon, but it was a male 
and he had caught it in an adjacent valley 
five miles away. By so doing he saved his 
reputation and the life of Slippery Sal. 


Wishing to become more intimately ac- 
quainted with Slippery Sal I visited this lo- 
cation repeatedly. Occasionally, I would see 
a large raccoon track in the sand or mud 
along the creek, but to get sight of her 
was the problem. She being of the noc- 
turnal specie, moonlight was my only hope. 

Winter having arrived rather suddenly 
with plenty of zero weather my dreams did 
not come true until the latter part of March. 
One day after soft weather had arrived I lo- 
cated her track in the little bit of remaining 
snow. Luck was with me as I only followed 
her track a short distance until I had found 
her home. It was a large rock oak tree and 
stood barely three hundred yards from the 
old beaver house. 


The night that old Major and the rest 
of the pack were after her, she could have 
gone to her home in less time than it took 
her to go to the beaver house, but she didn’t 
go home. Why? That is one of the things 
that makes you feel pretty certain that they 
have reasoning power, yet we call them 
dumb animals. 


All this had a tendency to strengthen my 
desire of getting sight of this mistress of 
the woods. Locating an old hollow chest- 
nut tree not far from her home, with the aid 
of my hand-axe, I soon had as fine a blind 
as one could wish for. On the side away 
from the point of vision I cut from the 
trunk a space large enough to permit my 
entrance. On the front side I cut a two by 
six inch opening which served as the look- 
out. Such preparation would no doubt seem 
to many folks like folly, but I had never 
heard of this particular raccoon referred to 
as anything else other than Slippery Sal 
and I had reasons of my own to believe that 
she had been rightly named. If my guess 
was right, I felt very certain that during 
the summer months I would get to see her 
not once, but many times. 

One afternoon in the latter part of June 
I cautiously approached my blind. Through 


the foliage of the undergrowth I spied Slip- 
pery Sal on one of the larger limbs of the 
old rock oak basking in the sun, while her 
four youngsters were having a game of tag. 

After I had watched them for about thirty 
minutes, Slippery Sal started down off the 
tree. Followed by her offspring she went 
to the edge of the water and I thought she 
was going to get a drink. No, I had guessed 
wrong. She was going to give the junior 
members a few pointers on the art of fish- 
ing. The little fellows seemed to know what 
they were to do. They put their paws under 
little stones and would feel all around. I 
was hoping that one of them would find a 
crab and get pinched a little just to see what 
he would do. But as far as I could see none 
of them found a thing. Their mother was 
no doubt trying to develop their sense of 
touch. The amusing thing of the whole af- 
fair was the fact that all the while they were 
fishing, they seemed to be watching their 
mother. They would occasionally look down 
into the water before them, but most of the 
time they watched their teacher. The only 
two reasons I could think of for them doing 
this was that maybe they were expecting 
their mother to make a catch and wanted 
to make certain that they would share in the 
divide or that they were looking for praise 
from their mother. It could have easily been 
the latter, because their expressions seemed 
to say, “How am I doin’, Mum?” 

Slippery Sal cut the class period short, 

she no doubt had remembered the times her 
mother had taken her to the waters edge 
and possibly kept her there a trifle too long 
and it became a little boresome for her. 
She therefore started for her den tree, the 
youngers following in single file and orderly 
manner. They climbed the tree in the same 
formation and retired to the chamber with- 
in. . 
This was the first, last, and only time I 
ever saw Slippery Sal or any of her off- 
spring. For some reason unknown to me, 
she moved to different quarters which I was 
never able to locate. I do know that if her 
children accepted and obeyed her wise 
teachings, that there are five raccoon now in- 
stead of one roaming that section of the 
mountain and any one of them clever enough 
to give the best coon hound a headache and 
cause many a coon hunting party to give 
up in disgust. 


RUFFED GROUSE MANAGEMENT «=o som nee 


to produce surplus populations and until we can demonstrate that 
such surplus populations actually exist. It is understood that shoot- 
ing should always be limited to these surpluses. 


There are two additional points that must be kept in mind in 
any discussion of ruffed grouse management. Both are important 
and both arise from the cyclic nature of this species. It has been 
argued by some that heavy shooting of the birds during the up- 
swing of the cycle would tend to reduce the severity of the cyclic 
decline or perhaps do away entirely with the decline. This is an 
absurd and vicious idea. On the basis of our present knowledge of 
cycles there is no reason whatever for believing that shooting will 
in any way either delay or reduce the cyclic losses. This suggestion 
that shooting might be beneficial was first made in the belief that 
the declines were the result of an overpopulation; it was held that 
as soon as the population level had attained a certain height a 

crash” must inevitably occur. It is now known that this is not 
the case. On many areas peak populations have been maintained 


for three and four years, and when the “crash” comes it includes 
all areas, those on which there are peak populations and those on 
which there are very sparse populations. Cyclic declines are not 
the result of overpopulations and can be neither eliminated nor 
reduced in severity by increased shooting. 


The second point is the importance of saving a maximum number 
of the older age classes at the beginning and during the low point 
of the decline. There is evidence to indicate that only those birds 
born four, five, and six years before the “crash” have sufficient 
stamina and reserve strength to carry them over the decline. It is 
this group of older birds that makes up the group of survivors and 
furnishes the breeding stock responsible for the next cyclic re- 
covery. Every protection should be provided the birds from the 
very beginning of the decline, for any loss in this relatively small 
age group will seriously retard the recovery rate. 





1Paper No. 1497 of the Scientific Journal Series of the Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Editor’s Note: The following are letters 
typical of many received during the past 
year. Others are still coming in. If they do 
nothing more they will have reminded us 
that the deer problem is by no means solved. 


Gentlemen: 


I understand some of the sportsman’s clubs 
are against an open season on doe deer. 
They should get out more and look over con- 
ditions for themselves. Deer are becoming 
such a nuisance here that farmers have about 
decided there is no use trying to raise crops. 
The Game Protector kindly allows one to be 
killed for food now and then, but it is missed 
about as little as a cup of water taken from 
the ocean. 

Personally I am fond of all Nature, both 
flora and fauna. I have enjoyed seeing the 
deer become more numerous and have 
watched with pleasure them feeding and 
playing about in the fields of my farm but 
enough is enough. 

The deer and bears seem to have taken 
complete possession. The deer inhabit the 


Gentlemen: 

First wish to express my thanks for the 
efficient work your body has done in this 
State in the past. Next to express my regret 
that certain groups of doubtful thinking abil- 
ity choose to override your very sensible 
doe program. All of us who carry guns 
should be most appreciative of the game 
situation, due entirely to your efforts, and as 
a matter of policy as well as principle, go 
along with a decision by those placed to 
make such decision, especially when ALL 
their sport is predicated by that body. 

I have carried a gun for about forty-five 
years. Frankly write that 1937 has been the 
best all around season on all manner of 


Gentlemen: 


orchards from the time the first transparent 
falls until not another frozen Spy can be 
dug from under the snow. The apple trees at 
the very door also yield their fruit for the 
deer and even crates of picked apples are 
tipped from the porch to the ground and 
eaten. Small rock garden plants in the flower 
garden are dug up and eaten or hopelessly 
trampled into the ground. 

During the late snow fall deer tracks com- 
pletely cover the ground. Young trees and 
shrubs are scarred or ruined by the antlered 
males. One can hear the animals on the lawn 
during the evening. 

We have ceased to try raising crops. There 
are nearly 400 acres in the farm which is 
only a half mile off the highway. About all 
the farm is good for is a game preserve, 
refuge or headquarters of a gun club. But 
try to dispose of it to a gun club. They will 
prefer to gun merrily over the land and 
allow you to pay the taxes and feed the 
game. Someone should pay a landowner for 
pasturing the animals; why not? 

What does a person get out of furnishing 
food for game? Where the deer leaves off 


game, except quail. As I have shot but two 
quail in Bucks County in the past thirty 
years, that exception means nothing. 

Of course, there are certain parts of the 
Game Code that pinch me a bit personally. 
Doubt if any one is in some way not hamp- 
ered. Your duty is to the aggregate of our 
citizens. Any reasonable person must ex- 
pect with the increased number of license 
holders to have less freedom than ten, twenty, 
thirty, or more years past, and bow to that 
necessity, and also to the authority of those 
whose job it is to think, plan, and carry out 
provisions for the good of that aggregate. 
Any other policy of thought or action is 
suicidal to the whole game proposition. 


the bears commence. Bears destroy the trees 
by scarring the bark while endeavoring to 
get the fruit. They break off whole branches 
and limbs. For some reason they prefer 
shaking the apples down even though there 
is fruit on the ground. 

Our orchards are hopelessly ruined, yet 
a representative of a Pittsburgh club came 
to my place and brazenly informed me that 
they didn’t have to buy any land or a camp 
but preferred to rent a camp or board some- 
where, and gun over the farmer’s land. One 
has no choice. Either allow so-called sports- 
men to use your land, post it (and that is 
an expense too) and allow the animals to 
increase and be more of a nuisance than ever. 

Perhaps these club members hope to in- 
crease the deer population so that more of 
their members can get their deer along the 
roads and avoid the trouble of crossing fields 
and climbing mountains. Perhaps I fail to 
understand the situation, being a member of 
the weaker and doubtless less wise sex, but 
I feel sure I could spare a dozen or so does 
off my farm and not miss them too much. 


—Mary Cody, McKean County, Pa. 


While grouse hunting we have been im- 
pressed with the need of a balance of buck 
and doe. The percentage of the latter is so 
great we are amazed that anyone who has 
use of eyes could doubt the wisdom of your 
policy, provided they ever were in the woods 
during the season a buck carries antlers. Of 
course, the deer is the only game now calling 
the meat hunter. You not only have that 
type, but those residents in deer country 
who are sportsmen, and the antagonism be- 
tween the two, to combat, which compli- 
cates matters. The only answer for each 
side is to compromise and let YOU, the 
third party do your duty and support you 

Marion R. Ely, New Hope, Pa. 


Board of Game Commissioners, 





I am enclosing herewith Game Killed Report for 1937 and you 
will note that I did not hunt, however, as I am greatly interested in 
wild life, particularly deer, I have some opinions that I would 
like to express. 

I was in the woods two days before the season opened, walking 
continuously with nothing more deadly than Binoculars and all in 
the region of Leetonia, Tioga County. In the two days I saw 55 
deer, all does but two, and I believe this corresponds very nearly 
to your estimate of the relative proportion of Bucks to Does. 


Since the hunting season I have interviewed no less than fifty 
hunters and residents who live in and near the Game territory and 
it seems to be the universal opinion that the larger and more 
thrifty Bucks have left the Big Woods for the adjoining farming 
sections where they hide in the small patches of woods. In Tioga 
County I believe that more Buck deer were killed outside of the 
Big Woods than have been and that the general reports of Bucks 
killed in the farming communities were much larger, better racks 
and in better condition. I examined minutely several Bucks killed 
in the Big Woods and all were poor in flesh. And furthermore it 
is a consensus of opinion among the people who know something 
about the deer that the Game Commission is absolutely right 
in their idea of reducing the herd. 

From the accounts in the southern New York papers deer are 
very plentiful in the southwestern part of New York state and no 
doubt substantially all of them originated in Pennsylvania as prior 
to the intensive protection and propagation of deer in Pennsylvania 
absolutely no deer were to be found in the southwestern section 
of New York.—Ernest H. Green, Wellsboro, Pa. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dear Sirs: 


I acknowledge receipt of your check for $2.00 covering inopera- 
tive license on antlerless deer. 


I am wondering what the attitude of the Commission is going 
to be on an antlerless deer license for 1938. I am raising the ques- 
tion due to the fact that it would appear to me that the buck 
inhabitants have been reduced to an alarmingly low point. I have 
had the pleasure of hunting in Pennsylvania for a great number 
of years. I usually hunt in Clarion and Forest counties. This year 
I hunted the opening of the season and then went back the last 
two or three days. The bucks, in that particular section are very 
few. One of my companions counted twenty-two doe, the last 
Saturday forenoon, without a single buck. I did not see a single 
buck this year, although I saw fifty-five deer. 


It occurs to me that the bucks should have some protection. I 
do not believe there are enough bucks to breed the great number 
of does properly. Possibly my observations are wrong. This may 
be true in Forest and Clarion counties, but may not be true in 
other counties. 


It is a matter, however, that I felt your Commission is inter- 
ested in, so thought I would take the liberty of giving you my 
version.—L,. A. Babcock, Pres. & Treas., Milk Handling Machinery 
& Supplies, Cattaraugus, New York. 
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OUR WILD NEIGHBORS 


By EARL L. POOLE 


THE BOBWHITE 


(Colinus virginianus) 

HE Bobwhite is a native to most of the United States east 

of the high plains. Whether considered as a familiar and wel- 
come “song-bird,” destroyer of insects and weed seeds, or as game, 
it is one of our most valuable birds. Its pleasing “Bobwhite” call 
is heard throughout the Spring and Summer months in the regions 
where it has not been exterminated, and forms one of the most 
characteristic sounds of the countryside. 

In April and May, when the coveys scatter, the Bobwhites pair 
off and hunt for suitable nesting places in fence corners or 
thickets. Here, in a slight hollow, a nest of grass, straw, and strips 
of bark is constructed, and the white eggs, from 10 to 20 in num- 
ber, are laid. 

At times, as many as 40 eggs are found in a nest, supposedly the 
product of two or more females. 

The newly hatched young, which resemble tiny domestic chick- 
ens, are covered with down, and learn to follow the mother soon 


As the family grows up it forms a little group that remains to- 
gether through the fall and winter months, and is known as the 
covey. 

At night the covey sleeps in a circle, heads turned outward, and 
whenever an intruder approaches, the group scatters with the 
suddenness of an exploding bomb-shell, much to the confusion of 
the possible enemy. 

During severe winters, in the northern states, many coveys die 
off because of severe snow and ice, and several years are required 
before the birds recover their former abundance. 

The Bobwhite, one of the first native birds to cultivate a taste 
for the dreaded Japanese Beetle, is now recognized as a highly 
beneficial species. 


Editor’s Note:—The above is one of a number of life history 
sketches which are being prepared by Dr. Earl L. Poole, Curator 
of the Reading Public Museum, Reading, Pennsylvania. I under- 
stand that these subjects are to be prepared in quantity at a very 
nominal cost for Boy Scouts, school children, and others interested 





after hatching. 


in nature study. 


MILITARY RESERVATION SOON GAME LANDS 


(Continued from page 3) 
now support a fairly good crop of forest- 
game. Such a combination presents unique 
possibilities for a nicely balanced game man- 
agement area. 

The tillable lands of more than 700 acres 
are made up of several plots distributed 
through the area. The largest of these is the 
Old Cavalry Camp Area, containing about 
266 acres near Colebrook, comprising origi- 
nally three good farms. The farm buildings 
have been maintained in good condition by 
the military authorities, and are available for 
the Commission’s use as may later be deter- 
mined upon. 

These tillable areas provide a splendid op- 
portunity for conducting game management 
practices in conjunction with that type of 
farming practices necessary to make them 
support a reasonably large crop of farm- 
game species. No definite plan of manage- 
ment for either the tillable areas, or the 
project as a whole has yet been developed, 
but whatever plan is worked out will take 
into consideration both forest and farm game, 
and especially the latter. 

Tentative plans contemplate setting apart 
a number of refuges and retreat areas where 
wild birds and animals will be provided pro- 
tection from gunners throughout the year. 


THE REVIVAL 


(Continued from page 9) 


Pennsylvania, has designed a pin that is to 
be presented to any archer, man or woman, 
hunting in the State of Pennsylvania who 
brings down a deer with the bow. The pins 
are furnished after proof of the kill has been 
established. 


It may safely be predicted that the interest 
in archery will become more widespread with 
the setting aside of preserves exclusively for 
the use of the “benders of the bow.” After 
all, it isn’t the type of weapon used, it’s the 


With an adequate proportion of the whole 
project area closed to hunting, and predators 
kept under control, seed stock in reasonable 
quantities can be preserved for breeding pur- 
poses the following season, thus -maintain- 
ing a game crop from year to year. 

By conducting appropriate farming prac- 
tices on certain of the better tillable areas, 
an ample supply of food can be provided for 
a large crop of game. Taken as a whole, the 
area now furnishes plenty of cover, but on 
the Cavalry Camp area at least, some cover 
will no doubt have to be provided. 


The possibilities of developing a really 
worthwhile game management area of the 
Mt. Gretna Military Reservation, and for 
a greater variety of species than customary, 
are better than for any other tract of State 
Game Lands yet acquired. The area can be 
expected to support cottontail rabbits, deer, 
raccoon, gray squirrels, ruffed grouse, ring- 
neck pheasants, bob white quail, and possi- 
bly a few other species. The supply of game 
on the area is rather limited at this time. 
However, the character of the territory, with 
its different types of vegetative covering, pre- 
sents a very interesting upland game restor- 
ration project having unusual possibilities. 
Environmental conditions can and should be 
greatly improved, and when accomplished 


OF ARCHERY 


results obtained that count. Or in the words 
of Edmund Vance Cook: 


“And though he be shot to the death, what 
then? 

When the time to die draws near 

It matters not though shaft or shot 

Has plugged the bloomin’ deer. 

Death come with a hiss or comes with a 
bang, 

And whether he’s slow or spry, 

It’s the fact that a deer is DEAD that 
counts, 

Not, “How was he shot, and why?” 


the area should become an outstanding ex- 
ample of what can be done through inten- 
sive management. 


Terrain long used to train Pennsylvania’s 
citizen soldiers in the art of national defense 
will soon, it is hoped, become a well managed 
game restoration area. Shelters for soldiers, 
horses, guns and other war equipment will 
be replaced by shelters for wildlife. The 
cracking of soldiers’ rifles and machine guns 
will be replaced by that of sportsmen’s guns. 

How soon the lands will be transferred 
from the Department of Military Affairs to 
the Game Commission is not known at this 
writing. One of the Commission’s engineer- 
ing crews is now surveying the boundary 
lines to determine their true location on the 
ground, and the exact acreage upon which 
to base settlement. It is quite possible that 
the transfer to the Commission will be made 
even before this article appears in print. 

Most of the military buildings and other 
structures have been demolished by the De- 
partment of Military Affairs, and salvaged 
materials removed to the Indiantown Gap 
Reservation. It is expected that all buildings, 
except the several sets of farm buildings on 
the Cavalry Camp area, will be removed 
within the next year or two. . 


THE CATHERINE 
SWAMP 


(Continued from page 18) 


thirds of it from that point on one of the 
low hills. It was a lonely and desolate ap- 
pearing place. The tall, rugged pines and 
hemlocks in a few scattered groups, and the 
standing dead trees, added to the effect. The 
part I had explored was really only a frac- 
tion of the entire area. I wanted to return 
later in the summer when I might have time 
to search for rails or other marsh dwellers, 
but the opportunity never came. Perhaps it 
will be my fortune to go back next summer. 
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THE N. ¥. A. IN PENNSYLVANIA 


COUPLE of months ago I witnessed the laying of the 

cornerstone of a unique building—unique, not because of 
any particular style of architectural design, but because it exem- 
plifies the inspiration and enthusiasm of a group of men and 
boys who are putting their very hearts and souls in the building 
thereof—The National Youth Administration. 

The entire ceremony was symbolic of the spirit which prompted 
the creation of this vast organization for the betterment of Amer- 
ican youth by President Roosevelt on June 26, 1935. 

For a long time the administrators of the N. Y. A. in Pennsyl- 
vania dreamed of starting a project which would serve as a mon- 
ument to the untiring efforts of the young men under their super- 
vision in the Keystone State. Just what type of project was best 
suited for this purpose was difficult to determine at the outset. 

At last Isaac C. Sutton, Pennsylvania State Director of the 
N. Y. A. (recently succeeded by Walter S. Cowing) conceived a 
plan which, when it was first made known, met with such favor- 
able comment that no time was lost in furthering it. 

The plan involved the cooperation of the various conservation 
units of the State government and I remember well the first inter- 
departmental conference in connection with it. There were the 
usual whys and wherefores and at first it didn’t look as if it would 
go very far, but soon it started to take shape and it wasn’t long 
before the various State agencies interested put their shoulders 
to the wheel and helped push it along. 

The project consists primarily of a large museum building located 
in the beautiful forest area near Calidonia Park, contributed by 
the Department of Forests and Waters. In this building, as I under- 
stand it, will be depicted in modei form the various conservation 
programs of the Commonwealth. There will be models showing 
stream improvement projects, farm-game cooperative projects, re- 
forestation projects, soil erosion and numerous others. 

To supplement these models the visitor will be able to see within 
easy riding or walking distance the same physical projects in 
actual operation. There will also be nature trails leading through- 


out the forests where the various trees and shrubs will be well 
marked for the education of those interested. 

There will also be on display in the museum many other exhibits 
descriptive of the conservation programs of the State. In all pro 
ability it will house an entomological display, a bird and mamma] 
display, flowers, trees, shrubs—in fact everything that goes to 
make up a true conservation exhibit. 

Few people realize how helpful the National Youth Administra- 
tion has been to many state departments. H. M. Turrell, Deputy 
Secretary of the Department of Agriculture cited an outstanding 
example of their usefulness when he told about all the work they 
had done in the field of insect control, particularly by helping 
eradicate the Tent Caterpillar and the Japanese Beetle. 

Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game Commission, like- 
wise told of the valuable assistance rendered by these young men 
in erecting and placing feeding shelters for game in the winter, 
and in devious other ways. 

Dr. James F. Bogardus, Secretary of the Department of Forests 
and Waters, to whom full credit should be given for having spon- 
sored and made possible the project at Calidonia, was high in 
his praise of the N. Y. A. for the assistance they are constantly 
rendering in forestry work. 

Charles A. French, Fish Commissioner, cited the tremendous 
help they were giving his department in stream improvement. 

The cornerstone was laid by Orin W. Kaye, regional director, 
who made a stirring address exploiting the youth of America. 

Walter S. Cowing, present State Director, acted as Chairman 
of the ceremonies, after which the entire delegation travelled to 
the CCC camp near Big Pond for lunch. 

Taking it by and large it was one of the most impressive cere- 
monies of its kind I have ever witnessed. It was not large by any 
means yet the sincerity and enthusiasm manifested by all present 
was so catching that it made everyone there feel as if he had 
played an important part in its development. 








PENNSYLVANIA DUCK HAWKS —TREMBLEY — (const som ote 


or at least broken feathers. The vigorous 
life of a falcon demands two perfect wings. 
The Coopers, sharpshin and goshawk have 
short, rounded wings and long tails and can 
turn and dart through forests with perfect 
ease and confidence. 

As sport and sportsmanship grow older 
we like to think of the sportsman putting 
ever more difficulties in his own path, giv- 
ing the game he hunts a greater chance to 
escape uninjured. The bore of shotguns 
becomes smaller, the automatic is outlawed, 
archery is revived and now falconry has its 
small but very enthusiastic nucleus of sup- 
porters. What future this sport will have in 
Pennsylvania is an unknown quantity. At 
present it is illegal to take game with a 
falcon but the falconer still can hunt pigeons 
and crows and it is fine sport they make. 
Perhaps sometime in the future the falcon- 
er will be allowed to take legal game with 
his bird. Of all the methods of hunting, 
falconry would do the least damage to the 
game. If an American falconer should take 
two pheasants in a day he would talk and 
dream about the event for a year. Also the 
game either escapes or is killed outright. 
No winged birds are left to die slowly. 

In reference to the future of falconry | 
would like to make a plea to farmers and 
hunters of Pennsylvania. Do not kill a hawk 
with a bell on it. Trained hawks are always 


belled so that the owner can tell where they 
are when they are flying free. These hawks 
are not afraid of humans and when they get 
hungry will drop into the first dove cot or 
hen yard and help himself. I assure you 
that the owner of the hawk will gladly pay 
in full for the damage the hawk does. He 
has handled that bird, fed it, cared for it 
in every way for a long time. It has strayed 


away and you will make a life long friend 
of the owner if you leave the bird alone 
and get in touch with him if possible. He 
may invite you to go along some day and 
watch the bird in action. I assure you that 
you will return with a different attitude 
toward the person who tries to train them 
and toward the noble peregrine, one of the 
finest animals we have. 
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Courtesy of Frontiers Magazine 


THE BOBWHITE (Story on page 31) 
























MR. TRAPPER 


CONSERVE THE MUSKRAT 


Excellent weather and high 
prices last year combined 
with an open winter this 
year, has decreased these 
valuable fur bearers alarm- 


ingly. 
Take Muskrats Sparingly | 
from now to end of season 








SAVE SOME SEED STOCK 
FOR ANOTHER YEAR 
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